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Sid’s List 


A rriving unbidden on The Scrap¬ 
book’s desk last week—who 
knows how many layers of forwarding 
removed from its original and 
unknown recipient—was a most inter¬ 
esting copy of an e-mail recently sent 
by White House staff ideologist Sid¬ 
ney Blumenthal. The actual message 
in that e-mail is for present purposes 
inconsequential: It’s just a full-text 
copy of a late December Miami Herald 
story on the “undervote” in Florida’s 
majority-black voting precincts. 
What’s truly interesting about the doc¬ 
ument, instead, is something that a 
quirk of Blumenthal’s office computer 
has revealed: the full roster of people 
to whom the e-mail was addressed. 
The delightful result? Having inadver¬ 
tently acquired Blumenthal’s Miami 


Herald missive. The Scrapbook seems 
also to have acquired a longish list of 
folks through whom he likes to spread 
his special brand of “information.” 

The list surpasses self-parody. Its 
first two names: Clinton-ophantic 
columnists Joe Conason and Gene 
Lyons. Followed by, among others: 
Jane Mayer and Jeffrey Toobin at the 
New Yorker ; Jill Abramson, Eleanor 
Randolph, and Anthony Lewis at the 
New York Times', “Greta” at cnn.com', 
Harold Evans of U.S. News', and Sean 
Wilentz of Princeton and Todd Gitlin 
of NYU. 

Speaking of academics, The Scrap¬ 
book is puzzled by the presence in 
such company of Cass Sunstein of the 
University of Chicago, who is, as he 
himself has recently written to this 


magazine, an extremely non-partisan 
fellow, motivated only and always by 
principle. Go figure. 

Go figure, too, the inclusion on Sid¬ 
ney’s list of columnists John Judis, 
Michael Tomasky, and Robert Scheer. 
And a couple of people at the online 
magazine Salon. And Tom Oliphant of 
the Boston Globe. And unsuccessful 
author David Brock. And so on, and so 
on, and so on. None of these esteemed 
ladies and gentlemen would ever actu¬ 
ally take instruction from a Blumenthal 
e-mail. Would they? 

One other question, come to think 
of it: What official, government busi¬ 
ness could Sidney Blumenthal possi¬ 
bly have been performing when he 
wrote and mailed this thing while at 
work in the White House? ♦ 


How Clinton Won 


T he best reporting on the Clinton 
administration is appearing only 
as the president prepares to depart. 
For example, the morning of New 
Year’s Eve, the Washington Post’s lead 
story was a superb review, by White 
House reporter John F. Harris, of the 
unprecedented extent to which the 
Clinton presidency was dependent 
upon public opinion polling. “No pre¬ 
vious president read public opinion 
surveys with the same hypnotic inten¬ 
sity” as Clinton, Harris wrote. “And 
no predecessor has integrated his poll¬ 
ster so thoroughly into the policymak¬ 
ing operation of his White House.” 
That would be Mark J. Penn, who ran 
a private poll for Clinton “at least 
once a week all through the second 
term.” 

The president’s defensive explana¬ 
tion for this obsession with public 


opinion numbers is already familiar: 
that he has used those numbers not to 
decide what he thought, but to help 
him choose the words by which he 
would persuade other people to think 
it, too. Harris bends over backwards 
to be fair to Clinton, and acknowl¬ 
edges that it’s “true” the president 
didn’t “always” do what Penn told 
him to. 

But Harris’s legwork leads him 
unmistakably close to an entirely 
opposite conclusion. According to 
unnamed “close associates” of Clin¬ 
ton, he is a man “for whom polls fill 
important intellectual and emotional 
needs.” Polls were “the essential 
device” by which the president sur¬ 
vived an often hostile Washington. 
Polls were even, it seems, the essential 
device by which the president sur¬ 
vived his impeachment ordeal. 

Hanging on the wall of Mark J. 
Penn’s office, Harris reports, is a 


framed copy of the Washington Post 
from the day Clinton was acquitted. 
And on this Post front page, Bill Clin¬ 
ton has scrawled one word: “Thanks.” 

But no thanks, The Scrapbook 
would add. ♦ 

The View from the 
Faculty Club 

F or its Jan. 5 issue, the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, industry newslet¬ 
ter of eggheadery, asked a number of 
“scholars and writers” to predict how 
future historians will view the Supreme 
Court’s recent election-deciding ruling. 
The result, the Chronicle’s headline on 
this feature promised, was “9 Views on 
Bush v. Gore.” 

There must be a new, new, new 
math now being taught in university- 
land, because the “9 views” in ques- 
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Scrapbook 



tion, so far as The Scrapbook can tell, 
actually add up to only two. One of 
them, beautifully expressed by the 
extremely non-partisan Cass Sunstein 
of the University of Chicago (see 
“Sid’s List,” above), is that Bush v. 
Gore will be judged “illegitimate, 
undemocratic, and unprincipled.” Six 
other academics, plus Gore Vidal, 
reach pretty much the same conclu¬ 
sion, while writing less well. 

And then there’s a lonely, token 
dissent by Weekly Standard friend 
and contributor Harvey C. Mansfield, 
professor of government at Harvard 
University. Which The Scrapbook 
likes so much it reprints now: 


“This decision saved the country 
from possible turmoil and a good deal 
of further partisan confusion. In this 
election, there seemed to be more 
partisanship after people voted than 
before. I heard hardly anyone agree¬ 
ing with the thesis of the person he 
didn’t vote for in the matter of the 
Supreme Court. So I voted for Bush, 
and I very much supported the final 
decision made by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. It very correctly overruled the 
Florida Supreme Court, which had 
gone much too far in the direction of 
judicial activism. And it took an 
activist majority in the U.S. Supreme 
Court to correct an even more activist 


one in the Florida Supreme Court. 

“I don’t think it was a violation of 
principle by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
It’s true they mainly support states’ 
rights, but I don’t think that’s a prin¬ 
ciple that people can hold to on every 
occasion. I think they would have 
made a grave mistake and looked 
quite foolish if they had held to the 
right of the Florida Supreme Court to 
abuse its discretion in this matter. It 
would have been better if Florida had 
been able to decide its own affairs 
constitutionally, but states’ rights are 
not an absolute—we live under a con¬ 
stitution that also has a federal gov¬ 
ernment. It’s good for Republicans 
and conservatives to remember this. 
But it’s not inconsistent or malicious 
of them to resort to the final constitu¬ 
tional power of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

“It was unfortunate that the 
majority of the court had to go to the 
equal-protection clause, which hasn’t 
been applied in voting cases before 
this and has potential for future 
mischief if it comes to be supposed 
that equal protection requires each 
vote to have the same power. That 
would run counter to our federal sys¬ 
tem. But I think the five conservative 
justices agreed to using the equal-pro¬ 
tection clause in order to get two 
more votes, from Breyer and Souter, 
and that was a reasonable and states¬ 
manlike thing to do in the circum¬ 
stances. 

“The two parties were very much 
themselves throughout. The Republi¬ 
cans stand for the rule of law, and the 
Democrats for the rule of the people. 
And the Democrats, because they 
stand for the rule of the people, 
believe that rule should be para¬ 
mount, and that technicalities are 
subordinate to that will. Whereas the 
Republicans believe in doing things 
properly or legally. It really was a 
contest of principle between two 
parties.” ♦ 
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Singing (sort of) 


I have a friend who scored heavily 
early in life and became a venture 
capitalist. Over lunch one day he 
entertained me by recounting the 
nutty projects that people brought to 
him for financing: a geriatric dog food, 
an electric fountain pen, cell-phone 
implants. I wish he were still capital 
venturesome, for I have an item that 
needs a backer—not yet invented, true, 
but one I long for: a karaoke machine 
that you can take into the shower. 

The Sharper Image, Hammacher 
Schlemmer, Brookstone, and other 
consumer old-boy-costly-goofy- 
toy catalogs sell radios you can 
take into the shower, but thus 
far no waterproof karaoke ma¬ 
chines. Pity. I can so easily see 
myself, shampoo in hair, soap on 
bristly cheeks—I am among the 
small but happy minority who 
have learned the art of shaving in 
the shower—microphone in hand, 
belting out “I’ve Got A Right to 
Sing the Blues” or “I Guess I’ll Get 
the Papers and Go Home” or “Mack 
the Knife.” Oh, Bobby Darin, thou 
shouldst be alive not at this but at that 
hour! 

Older generations of literary men 
and women have had yards of poetry 
by memory. I envy people who can 
keep the vocabularies of four or five 
languages in their heads. I have had 
only bits of popular songs boppin’ 
around in mine. But of late I have tak¬ 
en to memorizing entire songs. I do so 
partly as a stay against the inevitable 
loss of those little grey cells that Her- 
cule Poirot so often refers to, and partly 
for the sheer pleasure of singing them 
to myself, on long walks but more 
often in the shower. 

I’d like to be able to report that I’ve 
just about mastered the Gershwin 
song-book; or committed all of Cole 
Porter and Rodgers & Hart to memory. 
But aside from Porter’s “You’re the 
Top,” which I do have by memory— 


Casual 

in the Rain 


“You’re the nimble tread of the feet of 
Fred Astaire, / You’re an O’Neill dra¬ 
ma, you’re Whistler’s mama, / You’re 
camembert”—my taste has run to sim¬ 
pler, more off-beat tunes. Among them 
have been “Ain’t Misbehavin’,” “I’m 
Late, I’m Late,” “Fine Spring Morn¬ 
ing,” “You’ve Come A Long Way from 
St. Louis,” “Comment Allez Vous,” 
“Stars Fell on Alabama,” “The Way 
You Look Tonight,” and “Sweet and 
Slow.” 

I began with mnemonically more 
difficult songs. One of the first was 



Noel Coward’s “Mad Dogs 


and Englishmen,” which I love for its 
intricacy. I later memorized his 
“Regency Rakes”—“Complacency 
never forsakes / roistering Regency 
rakes”—which shows the clear line, at 
least in this strain, between Coward 
and W S. Gilbert. But these songs need 
fairly frequent rehearsal, lest whole 
chunks of them slip from my mind, 
which they inevitably do. 

I do better with shorter songs. And 
it came as a surprise to learn how short 
some songs are. “The Way You Look 
Tonight”—“Keep that breathless 
charm,” etc.—is two lines shorter than 
a sonnet; Tom Lehrer’s “Hanukkah in 


Santa Monica”—“Roshashonna I 
spend in Arizuna, / And Yom Kippa 
way down in Mississippa”—is only one 
line longer; and “Miss Emily 
Brown”—that lovable, huggable girl 
who’s coming to town—is precisely 
sonnet-length. “Send in the Clowns,” 
Stephen Sondheim’s one entirely 
memorable song, took a bit more work, 
but was worth it. 

Above all I’ve come to prefer the 
songs sung by my idols in this realm, 
Louis Armstrong, Jack Teagarden, and 
Fats Waller. All three could take the 
dopiest of lyrics and make them amus¬ 
ing by ironically undercutting them 
even while singing them. “My Very 
Good Friend the Milkman” contains 
two lines that may be as wretched as 
any ever written—“Then there’s a very 
friendly fellow, who brings me all the 
latest real estate news, / And every day 
he sends me blueprints of cottages with 
country views”—and yet Fats Waller, 
even while mocking them, is able to 
make them charming. 

I often use one or another of these 
songs in the morning as a mental calis- 
thenic—“cloak and suiters by the 
oodles, say it to their cute French 
- poodles”—a way to ease my little 
grey cells into the day. But they have 
other uses. “I’m stepping out, my 
dear, to breathe an atmosphere that 
simply reeks with class” is especially 
useful to have in mind when step¬ 
ping out into an atmosphere—an 
academic conference, say—that 
doesn’t. Sometimes the sheer throw¬ 
away cleverness sends me: “I’m a 
supper-club fanatic, / thunderstorm 
electrostatic, / from three points I’m 
automatic, / I’m your guy.” Yo. 

Donald Tovey, the great English 
music critic, once claimed that he had 
enough music by heart to play at his 
piano for seven, possibly eight weeks. I 
now have enough song lyrics memo¬ 
rized to last, maybe, twenty minutes. A 
waterproof karaoke machine, I feel, 
would encourage me to expand my 
repertoire greatly. To own such a 
machine would be heaven. Or, as in the 
old joke about Nikita Khrushchev 
making love to Marilyn Monroe, heav¬ 
en for me, hell for my neighbors. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Last Word on the Court 


I n “Equal Protection Run Amok,” 
John J. Dilulio Jr. expresses unfounded 
trepidation about the long-term effects of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s Bush v. Gore 
decision (Dec. 25). For several reasons. 
Bush v. Gore does not substantially threat¬ 
en federalism. Tod Lindberg’s preceding 
article, “A1 Gore’s Legal Doomsday 
Machine,” strikes nearer the determina¬ 
tive point of the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
decision: The process fiddled and fum¬ 
bled until time ran out. 

The decisive holding that time had 
expired on December 12 was grounded in 
an emphasis on the significance of the 
Florida legislature’s having chosen to 
take advantage of the “safe harbor” provi¬ 
sions of Title 3 U.S. Code Section 5. That 
section exempts from U.S. congressional 
challenges those presidential electors 
identified through a legally instituted 
state electoral process by the prescribed 
deadline. The Florida electoral scheme’s 
involvement with that federal statute fur¬ 
nished one of two federal-law grounds 
supporting the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction, the other being equal protec¬ 
tion of law. 

The per curiam opinion joined by five 
justices—the only component of the legal 
literature handed down that will be bind¬ 
ing legal authority—acknowledges the 
U.S. Constitution’s literal language desig¬ 
nating state legislatures, as distinguished 
from entire tripartite state governments, 
arbiters of the conduct of state elections, 
including federal and particularly presi¬ 
dential elections. It nevertheless leaves 
state courts room to interpret legislation 
and even fashion remedies to correct per¬ 
ceived omissions in legislation, but 
recites that they must, when they do so, 
conform to the equal protection, one-per¬ 
son, one-vote norms imposed by the U.S. 
Constitution. Neither state legislatures 
nor state judiciaries can waive or erode 
those norms. 

Seven justices agreed that the Florida 
Supreme Court had defaulted that duty, 
but only five of those considered the 
deadline parameter sufficiently impor¬ 
tant to declare that time to correct the 
equal protection problem had run out. 
The others would have dismissed the leg¬ 
islature’s selection of the “safe harbor” 
for its electors as trivial. In sum, the point 


for which Bush v. Gore furnishes prece¬ 
dential authority vindicates the preroga¬ 
tives of state legislatures much more than 
it overbears those of state judiciaries. 

In addition, the per curiam volubly 
signals this is a unique and singular case, 
by no means to be applied to any except 
virtually identical, therefore exceedingly 
rare, situations presenting facts identical 
to its own—to be “limited to its facts,” in 
legal parlance. 

But the less legalistic, more political 
point is strategic, gratifying to propo¬ 
nents of pluralistic democracy, and 
appealingly consistent with the Bush 
campaign’s postelection posture. Justice 
Ginsburg’s paeans to deference to state 
courts were blatantly outcome-oriented, 



as she is hardly so disposed where that 
principle does not suit her views of indi¬ 
vidual civil liberties, as in abortion cases. 
Her stance is consistent with a long¬ 
standing leftist contention that conserva¬ 
tives are obliged to adhere to their advo¬ 
cated standards of consistency of princi¬ 
ple, whereas liberals, who deem their own 
vindication the highest good and so advo¬ 
cate situational expediency in the interest 
of prevailing, are entitled to wide doctri¬ 
nal latitude. 

Ginsburg’s snippy omission of an 
expression of respect for the Court she 
sits on in concluding her dissent, and 
Justice John Paul Stevens’s bitter denun¬ 
ciation bordering on impeachable 
malfeasance (a lawyer who said the same 
of the Court would clearly be subject to 


ethical sanctions), express only the self- 
righteous outrage of frustrated agendists. 

It is most refreshing to see the left’s 
long-standing and heretofore successful 
anti-ethic, “The benefit of our expedien¬ 
cies for us, the detriment of your princi¬ 
ples for you,” give way to a level-field 
contest based on reciprocity, or, in other 
words, a goose-and-gander rule restored 
at last. 

John G. Lankford 
San Pedro Town, Belize 

I agree with John J. Dilulio Jr.’s and 
Michael Greve’s assertion that the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s reliance on Equal Pro¬ 
tection grounds for their per curiam 
opinion was improper and very worri¬ 
some going forward (“Equal Protection 
Run Amok,” “The Real Division in the 
Court,” Dec. 25). And this undermines 
Nelson Lund’s otherwise welcome sug¬ 
gestion that a majority of the U.S. 
Supreme Court has now found the 
courage to do what the Constitution 
commands even when its decision will be 
met by derision in circles of fashionable 
opinion (“An Act of Courage,” Dec. 25). 

Had Justices O’Connor and Kennedy 
been willing to sign the Article II por¬ 
tions of the chief justice’s opinion, there 
would have been no good reason to con¬ 
sider the equal protection claim raised by 
the Bush team. It is easy to see why 
O’Connor and Kennedy couldn’t bring 
themselves to do so. It would have 
required them (a) to admit that such a 
thing as judicial activism does in fact 
exist and (b) to do so in reference to a 
constitutional provision that expressly 
confers power on a state legislature, 
seemingly in derogation of the courts. 

The close call was between invoking 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s “political ques¬ 
tion” doctrine and beginning the process 
of revitalizing our tattered republican 
institutions—as Robert Nagel’s “From 
U.S. v. Nixon to Bush v. Gore ” (Dec. 25) 
suggests—or deciding the case on its 
merits. It is reasonable to argue that the 
greater civics lesson would have been for 
the Florida legislature and Congress to 
correct the errors of the Florida Supreme 
Court than for the U.S. Supreme Court to 
act as it did. It is also reasonable to argue 
that the Florida Supreme Court’s error 
was a specifically judicial error, one of 
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judges improperly interpreting a legal 
text, which is susceptible of appellate 
review. Either decision is wiser, more 
reasoned, and more reasonable than any 
of the Florida Supreme Court’s three 
decisions. 

Nathaniel T. T re t . ea se 
Cheyenne, WY 

P LEASE THANK MICHAEL GREVE for his 
analysis of the Supreme Court’s deci¬ 
sion. As an attorney who has studied the 
decisions issued by the Court, I appreci¬ 
ate Greve’s careful analysis and his will¬ 
ingness to criticize the majority’s amor¬ 
phous equal protection argument. 

Bill Peper 
Warren, MI 

J ohn J. DiIulio Jr., protesting the 
Supreme Court’s Bush v. Gore decision, 
seemed to miss an important point. The 
Court was not replacing the authority of 
Congress to deal with the Florida mess— 
it was pointing out that the Congress had 
already done so with previous laws. The 
Constitution itself had already decreed 
that the state legislature, not the state 
court, should decide on the selection of 
electors. And federal statute had already 
decreed that the state legislature’s rules 
for doing so could not be changed after 
the election, not even by the state courts. 

Constitutional law and federal statute 
were seemingly being ignored in Florida. 
George W. Bush asked the highest feder¬ 
al court to decide whether or not this was 
actually the case. The Supreme Court 
said it was, and ordered a stop to the law¬ 
breaking in Florida. Everyone from 
gigantic corporations to schnooks sitting 
in some alleyway knows that when some 
law, written to protect your rights, is 
being ignored or abused, you have a right 
to go to court to seek redress. Why was it 
illegitimate for Bush to do so? Why was it 
illegitimate for the Supreme Court to do 
what every other court in the land does? 

It’s bad enough to hear liberals repeat¬ 
ing this tiresome cant. But a few too 
many conservative voices are joining the 
chorus, too. Let’s all just say it together: 
Courts are supposed to make legal rulings. 
Case closed. 

J.L. SCHALLERT 
Cambridge, WI 


Schnitzel Westerns 

I had chills run down my spine while 
reading Ben Novak’s “Cowboys und 
Indians” (Dec. 25), as it took me back to 
the early 1940s when this then 10-year- 
old devoured at least 40 of Karl May’s 70- 
plus Gesammelte Werke. Novak is right in 
asserting that Einstein and Schweitzer 
were hardly alone in their appreciation of 
Karl May—and it did not end with Her¬ 
mann Hesse and Zuckmayer. 

My generation grew up with Old 
Shatterhand and Kara Ben Nemsi in the 
midst of World War II (in Berlin, in my 
case). Somehow two of these volumes, 
Winnetou I and Kapitan Kaimanare, are 
still in my possession. Novak didn’t men¬ 
tion Winnetou’s sister, Nscho-tschi. I 
wonder how many young readers fell in 
love with her, as I did. 

Thanks for the memories. 

Geb Sommer 
Lexington, SC 

Don’t Get Me Wrong 

T hough Margaret Hildebrand 
found more than a few kind words 
to say about my new book, Exhibitionism: 
Art in an Era of Intolerance, much of her 
review is misleading and mistaken 
(“Liberal Arts,” Dec. 25). Hildebrand 
ascribes to me opinions that I do not 
hold and even some that I have chal¬ 
lenged publicly, such as the offensive and 
absurdist notion that not everyone is 
capable of appreciating high art. In my 
book the only praise I find for block¬ 
buster exhibitions is that their “atten¬ 
dance figures undermine the [decon¬ 
structionist] claim that great art is inca¬ 
pable of speaking to everyone.” 

In Exhibitionism I look at how post¬ 
modern ideas have undermined our art 
institutions, including museums, gal¬ 
leries, art schools, college art history 
departments, and the National Endow¬ 
ment for the Arts. But Hildebrand 
leapfrogs over much of the book, spend¬ 
ing all but a few sentences of her review 
focusing on the less than one third of 
Exhibitionism that deals with the NEA. It 
is also disconcerting that, in discussing 
the endowment, Hildebrand goes on at 
length about what, in Exhibitionism, I 
tried scrupulously to avoid—rehashing 


the litany of NEA controversies (Map¬ 
plethorpe, Serrano, Finley, et al). Exhibi¬ 
tionism contains criticism for those on 
both sides of the art wars who have 
fanned the flames of controversy instead 
of engaging in a serious discussion about 
what ails our art institutions. 

I’ll spare your readers a full review of 
Hildebrand’s factual errors, which 
include her confusion of the NEA’s advi¬ 
sory council with its peer panels and her 
repeated reference to 1966, rather than 
1967, as the year when the endowment 
inaugurated its grant program for visual 
artists. Suffice it to say that Hildebrand’s 
review describes neither the content nor 
the tone of Exhibitionism with any reason¬ 
able degree of accuracy. 

Lynne Munson 
Boston, ALA 

Margaret Hildebrand responds: 
Munson is right that the NEA’s first 
visual arts grants were awarded in 
1967—but Exhibitionism studies the 
process by which the first grantees were 
chosen, which took place in 1966. My 
review devotes most attention to the 
NEA, because, as Munson herself puts it, 
the NEA “epitomized” the problems in 
the arts. The NEA essay is also her most 
interesting. On another note, my review 
cites Munson’s statement that block¬ 
buster museum shows “do serve a civic 
need—they bring high-quality art to 
masses of people.” Apparently, she 
believes I ascribe the statement to 
Exhibitionism. I do not. It’s from a 1999 
article in The Occasional. I cited it 
because it shows she was not always as 
disparaging of average viewers as she is 
in Exhibitionism. 
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Competent Conservatives, 
Reactionary Liberals 


W e seem to be entering a period of competent con¬ 
servatism and reactionary liberalism. George W. 
Bush has put together a cabinet long on manage¬ 
ment experience and practical skills. But liberal commen¬ 
tators and activists, their imaginations aflame, seem to be 
caught in a time warp, back in the days when Norman 
Lear still had hair. They are depicting John Aschroft as if 
he were George Wallace, Interior nominee Gale Norton as 
if she were the second coming of James Watt, and Labor 
nominee Linda Chavez as if she were Phyllis Schlafly with 
slightly darker skin. We could be in for a series of con¬ 
frontations in which the two parties don’t just hold differ¬ 
ent views, but live in different centuries. 

Bush really has been able to mold an administration in 
his own image. He is our first president with an MBA, and 
it’s clear that he brings an MBA mentality to the job. 
There are almost no academics at the top of this adminis¬ 
tration, but there are plenty of administrators, reflecting a 
Bush belief that intellectuals are people you can hire; exec¬ 
utives are people you can trust. Like Bush, this is a conser¬ 
vative administration, but it is not doctrinaire. It has a 
chief of staff who supported Hillary Clinton’s health care 
plan, a Treasury secretary who supported higher gas taxes 
and spurned the supply siders, and a secretary of state who 
opposed rolling back Saddam’s invasion of Kuwait. These 
are not orthodox conservative positions. 

But Bush has been able to achieve something neither 
his father nor even Ronald Reagan was able to achieve. He 
has put together a governing conservative team. He and 
Dick Cheney have skillfully pleased every clique in the 
GOP class, from the horse country Range Rover drivers 
who can visit Christie Todd Whitman over at the EPA 
(Motto: “Making America’s Wilderness Safe for Steeple¬ 
chase”) to the pro-life truckers who can park their rigs and 
visit Tommy Thompson at HHS. 

He has also mended an old rift. During the Reagan and 
Bush years, conservative ideologues battled with Republi¬ 
can pragmatists. The ideologues had great ideas and no 
clue as to how to game the Washington power structure. 
The pragmatists were great at playing the system, while 
lacking principles to guide them. But something has hap¬ 
pened to the GOP over the past decade that has been enor¬ 


mously helpful to George Bush. Young people from the 
ideological wing of the party, like Energy czar Spence 
Abraham and Labor nominee Linda Chavez, gained 
administrative experience under Reagan and Bush I. They 
are much smoother operators than their philosophical pre¬ 
decessors. Meanwhile, the old pragmatists have been Rea- 
ganized. Ford hands like Donald Rumsfeld, Dick Cheney, 
and maybe even Paul O’Neill—who must have learned 
something at all those American Enterprise Institute 
retreats—have developed conservative convictions to go 
with their lifelong conservative instincts. 

In short, the Republican elite has evolved over the 
years, and the Bush administration reflects that. Corporate 
America now includes many more minorities; so does the 
Bush cabinet. Conservatism has evolved since Newt Gin¬ 
grich and is now less strident, less libertarian, and less 
ambitious; the Bush cabinet reflects that too. 

So it’s all the more amazing that over in the land of the 
lefties—among the activists and the pundits—you find a 
set of prejudices that have been preserved in amber for 
three decades or more. For Jesse Jackson, it will always be 
Selma. For Anthony Lewis at the New York Times, it will 
always be the ACLU against the forces of McCarthyism. 
For abortion lobbyist Kate Michelman, it will always be 
1973. They really do see a world populated by the stock 
characters of a decades-old morality play. 

As Bush announced his cabinet picks, different groups 
within the liberal coalition went into well-rehearsed hys¬ 
terics. The tactics, the mau-mauing, the apocalyptic warn¬ 
ings are all drawn straight from the 1960s, as if we haven’t 
all heard the same ear-piercing cries thousands of times 
already. John Ashcroft is a racist! Linda Chavez is an ene¬ 
my of the working class! Gale Norton once worked with 
James Watt! Civilization is in danger! Send your donations 
today! All that is missing is for the liberals to roll out Ted¬ 
dy Kennedy to reprise his Robert Bork speech as the 
grande finale. 

The performances say very little about the nominees, 
but they say a lot about the Democratic party. A1 Gore ran 
on the theme of the People against the Powerful. If that 
was a message that really had resonance with Democrats, 
then they’d be attacking the Bush team for all the comfort- 
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able corporate fat cats who dominate it. But at heart, that is 
not what the liberal coalition is about. The Democratic 
party is as corporate as the GOF? and liberal donors live in 
posh suburbs like Princeton and Palo Alto. Among voters 
who describe themselves as members of the upper class, A1 
Gore won easily. 

What the Democratic party is about, as revealed by the 
screaming of the past few weeks, is two things: affirmative 
action and abortion. Comfortable corporate nominees 
breeze through the confirmation process. But oppose affir¬ 
mative action or legal abortion and you’d better be ready to 
have your character assassinated. John Ashcroft and Linda 
Chavez are going to bear the brunt of the calumny this sea¬ 
son. 

It’s probably not going to work. Because not everyone 
is living in the past. Democratic senators know John 
Ashcroft. They know he isn’t a stock southern sheriff from 
a Hollywood movie. Paul Wellstone is one of the most lib¬ 
eral members of the Senate. On Christmas Eve he went on 
CNN and declared, “The ultimate decision is: Is this 
somebody who is qualified? Is this somebody who you 
believe is ethical and will work hard? And I think John, 
you know, can pass that test.” Ashcroft has had similar 
support from Democrats ranging from Russell Feingold to 
Dianne Feinstein to Robert Torricelli. 

The Democratic senators know that most of the 
charges against Ashcroft are untrue. He didn’t oppose the 
confirmation of Judge Ronnie White because he was black, 
but because in a few amazing decisions, White seemed 
unwilling to defend the rights of the victims of crime. 


They know that Ashcroft voted to confirm almost every 
black judicial nominee sent up by the Clinton administra¬ 
tion. They know that John Ashcroft didn’t defend racial 
profiling, as some of the more enthusiastic liberal pundits 
are alleging; he convened hearings to expose racial profil¬ 
ing. Those senators will be able to easily verify that the 
same sorts of smears against Linda Chavez are untrue as 
well. 

Aschroft, Chavez, and company will probably be con¬ 
firmed because, unlike the activist and pundit wings of 
their party, most Democratic senators are not living in the 
past. The larger and more interesting question is how long 
they will tolerate the archaic tactics and mindsets of those 
who possess the loudest voices. Surely modern Democratic 
politicians were horrified by the NAACP’s election season 
James Byrd television ad, which practically accused 
George W. Bush of murder and which fit the dictionary 
definition of race baiting. Surely they are embarrassed 
every time Jesse Jackson starts accusing people of Nazi tac¬ 
tics. Surely they groan at every one of Kate Michelman’s 
fits of fake rage. Surely they know that all this hyperventi¬ 
lating threatens to undo one of Bill Clinton’s unquestioned 
accomplishments. Clinton modernized the image of the 
Democratic party so that it appealed to mainstream Ameri¬ 
cans. But parts of the party are in the process of rejecting 
the implant. The question is when modern Democrats are 
finally going to speak out against the race baiting and the 
slander. The confirmation hearings would be a useful place 
to start. 

—David Brooks, for the Editors 
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What Clinton Did 
to the Left 

He tamed them—but their animal spirits may be 
returning, by David Frum 

“Naderites comfort themselves with the notion that A1 Gore will win anyway and that a 
Green Party vote will push him to the left. And here is where they make their biggest 
error of all. For how did Clinton and his administration come by their achievements? By 
the skin of their teeth. Clinton never won 50 percent of the popular vote and was always 
politically vulnerable because of it.” 

—Paul Berman, The New Republic, Sept. 18,2000. 

“Let’s pretend it’s the day after the election, and the votes are in. Bush got 49 percent, 
Gore got 46 percent, and Nader hit the 5-percent jackpot (not gonna happen). Do you 
really believe the Democrats are going to smack their foreheads and say, ‘Oh, my God, 
let’s move to the left and snap up that 5 percent!’ Don’t be an idiot. The Dems will look at 
the numbers and say, ‘Let’s move to the right and try to peel some of that 49 percent off 
Bush.’ If Gore loses the election by less than the percentage Ralph picks up, we’ll all be 
watching the Dems run right, not left.” 

—Dan Savage, The Stranger, Oct. 19, 2000. 

Ralph Nader is “under the naive impression that [a Bush victory] will heighten social 
contradictions and lead to what he has called ‘a progressive convulsion’—that is, the 
worse, the better. This is sectarianism of a familiar sort in the century just past—a sectari¬ 
anism that has reaped nothing but political catastrophe.” 

—from an open letter signed by, among others, Benjamin Barber, Todd Gitlin, Toni 
Morrison, Gloria Steinem, Michael Walzer, and Sean Wilentz, Salon, Nov. 6, 2000. 

“Careful studies have never been able to identify the so-called silent progressive majority 
—the Nader voters who otherwise wouldn’t make it to the polls.” 

—Eric Alterman, The Nation, Nov. 13, 2000. 


B ill Clinton did something 
that neither Richard Nixon 
nor Ronald Reagan ever man¬ 
aged: He convinced the American 
left that the United States is a con¬ 
servative country. 

For eight years, Clinton steered 
his party in a rightward direction. 
Maybe he didn’t begin intending to 
steer that way. Certainly he didn’t 
steer that way all the time. Still and 
all, you’d have to search pretty hard 
to find an important national Demo¬ 
crat who today believes that the fed¬ 
eral government should regulate oil 
prices or allocate capital to startup 
industries, or that domestic industry 
should be protected from foreign 


David Frum is a contributing editor to The 
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competition, or that welfare is a fun¬ 
damental constitutional right—all 
things that Democrats did believe in 
the 35 years up to 1992. 

In years gone by, Democratic pres¬ 
idents who defied liberal orthodoxy 
in this way provoked insurrection on 
their left: Harry Truman had his 
Henry Wallace, Lyndon Johnson had 
his Eugene McCarthy, and Jimmy 
Carter had his Ted Kennedy. Yet 
even as Clinton inked free-trade 
pacts with Mexico, surrendered to 
welfare reform, increased the num¬ 
ber of federal death-penalty offenses, 
signed the Defense of Marriage Act, 
acceded to the Republican capital- 
gains tax cut—despite a slew of poli¬ 
cies almost calculated to give liberals 
heartburn—the political and intel¬ 
lectual left side of the spectrum 


stood by its man with the devotion 
of so many Chicago aldermen. Clin¬ 
ton plucked his renomination with¬ 
out opposition, almost without criti¬ 
cism, and held the Democratic party 
and its sympathizers in the press vir¬ 
tually unanimously behind him 
through the deadliest political storm 
since Watergate. 

Now obviously liberals gained 
things from the Clinton presidency: 
an unyielding defense of abortion 
and racial preferences, an expansion 
of some social welfare provisions, 
and a grand new health care under¬ 
taking—the Children’s Health 
Insurance Program (or CHIP), 
which encourages states to offer 
Medicaid to all under-18s—that may 
someday mature into the large 
domestic program that otherwise 
eluded Clinton. On the whole, 
though, Clinton was to liberalism 
what Nixon was to conservatism: a 
leader who demanded much from 
his supporters and delivered little. 

Like Nixon, Clinton was able to 
hold his supporters in part because 
he so enraged their enemies. It’s 
hard to avoid feeling that a leader is 
on your side when he makes the 
folks on the other side go purple in 
the face. Like Nixon, too, Clinton 
benefited from his political weak¬ 
ness. Democrats feared to pressure 
Clinton to move leftwards lest they 
erode his shaky political position. 

Likewise, Gore’s core supporters 
didn’t like it when he criticized the 
entertainment industry or elevated 
debt-elimination to first place among 
his economic priorities or cam¬ 
paigned in Florida’s white neighbor¬ 
hoods rather than its minority dis¬ 
tricts. But what could they do about 
it? George W. Bush and his terrify¬ 
ing henchmen—Ken Starr, Jesse 
Helms, Newt Gingrich, Tom DeLay 
—were pounding on the doors. If 
they broke in, children all over the 
United States would have to chew 
tobacco and go to school barefoot, as 
they do in Texas. It was more urgent 
to keep that crew out than to get all 
fussy about whom one was letting in. 

This feeling of weakness on the 
left explains something otherwise 
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odd about the politics of the 1990s: 
the simultaneous ebbing of ideologi¬ 
cal passion and intensification of 
party feeling. Liberals aren’t as liber¬ 
al as they used to be—but they are 
far more reliably Democratic. Can 
anyone imagine a Harvard professor 
taking to the airwaves on behalf of 
Lyndon Johnson during the Bobby 
Baker scandal as avidly as Alan Der- 
showitz championed Bill Clinton 
during the year of Monica? Or a left- 
ie as zealous as Sidney Blumenthal 
signing up to swap conspiracy theo¬ 
ries with Jimmy and Rosalynn 
Carter? For that matter, does anyone 
remember John Anderson suffering 
anything like the hail of abuse from 
liberals that Ralph Nader took? (The 
same New Republic that sneered at 
the ludicrous pretension of the Nad¬ 
er campaign actually endorsed John 
Anderson in 1980.) 

But how long will this pragmatic 
mood last? Has the liberal wing of 
the Democratic party after all these 
years at last been converted to lesser- 
evilism for keeps? Did Clinton euth¬ 
anize his party’s left—or merely 
anesthetize it? It would be foolish to 
give any assured answer. But there 
are some reasons for thinking that 
the discipline maintained against the 
Nader temptation will not last: 

(1) The fact that the combined 
Gore-Nader vote amounted to 52 
percent of the ballots cast dispels 
much of the feeling of weakness that 
sustained Clinton. You can already 
hear bolder voices speculating that a 
new Democratic majority coalition 
may be aborning—and that spirit of 
confidence may embolden liberals to 
new political adventures. 

(2) The willingness of Democratic 
liberals to tolerate the hands-off eco¬ 
nomic policies of the post-1994 Clin¬ 
ton administration will not necessar¬ 
ily translate into a willingness to tol¬ 
erate similar policies from a Republi¬ 
can administration. Benjamin Dis¬ 
raeli quipped that it is the duty of an 
opposition to oppose. It’s also a psy¬ 
chological necessity. And to explain 
and justify that opposition, Democ¬ 
rats in Congress will be tempted to 
resurrect the interventionist ideas 


that they put aside during the Clin¬ 
ton administration. 

(3) The politics of the Clinton 
years were cushioned by the great 
puffy heaps of money strewn about 
by the prosperity of the 1990s. It was 
hard to muster much ire against wel¬ 
fare reform when $7 an hour jobs 
were going begging. It sounded silly 
to call for protection against foreign 
competition when American facto¬ 
ries were working at capacity. And 
with colossal budget surpluses lubri- 


Liberals aren't 


as liberal as they 



eating the work of Congress, the 
clash of interests tapered off to a gen¬ 
tle scraping. But that prosperity 
seems, if not to be ending altogether, 
then certainly diminishing. 

(4) One of the reasons that the 
pre-Clinton Democratic party had 
such difficulty adopting moderate 
policies was that it had such immod¬ 
erate beliefs. The 36-day recount bat¬ 
tle exposed how strongly wild and 
paranoid beliefs still pulse inside the 
party. Party supporters are willing to 
describe a seatbelt checkpoint as the 
functional equivalent of a poll tax 
and the malfunctioning of a voting 
machine as the moral equivalent of 
Bull Connor’s dogs—and the party’s 
leaders let such talk go unrebuked 
because they half-believe it them¬ 
selves. When people’s vision of the 


world is this distorted, it is as diffi¬ 
cult for them to stick to the policies 
of a Robert Rubin as it is for a man 
who hears voices in his head to carry 
on a normal conversation. The mad¬ 
ness on the inside must sooner or 
later affect the behavior on the out¬ 
side. 

(5) Finally, there’s the malign 
presence of Bill Clinton himself. 
Clinton is the first ex-president since 
Theodore Roosevelt to be simultane¬ 
ously popular, vigorous, and ambi¬ 
tious. Clinton probably possesses 
even more power than Roosevelt did, 
because TR’s ability to meddle in 
politics was constrained by his par¬ 
ty’s weariness of him despite the 
public’s affection for him. It was in 
President Clinton’s interest to prod 
his party toward the center on eco¬ 
nomic issues at least. But ex-presi¬ 
dent Clinton? He will be governed 
by very different imperatives, not 
least the very Clintonian desire to 
see his replacements stumble and 
fail. 

What would a revived Democratic 
left look like? The country has 
changed a lot since 1988. Foreign 
affairs has receded to the point of 
vanishing from politics. Private-sec- 
tor unions count for little if any¬ 
thing. Gays are replacing Jews as lib¬ 
eralism’s most important source of 
money. More significantly, American 
society has evolved in ways that give 
people on the left less cause to feel 
culturally alienated: They may still 
hate the American past, but it is 
probably less and less accurate to 
describe them as “anti-American” in 
the present tense. They have largely 
remade America, and they are natu¬ 
rally pleased with their handiwork. 

But the eternal issues remain: 
freedom vs. statism, old moral codes 
vs. new ones, self-government vs. the 
rule of experts. Those issues divided 
the country—though often in very 
unfamiliar and surprising forms— 
through the Clinton years. They will 
continue to divide it in the future. Of 
course, the Democrats will be on the 
wrong side of all those issues. How 
wrong? That’s the question that the 
fate of the party’s left will answer. ♦ 
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What Clinton Did 
to the Democrats 

Nothing good, by Fred Barnes 


Y ou’ve heard it many times 
and you’ll hear it many more: 
Whatever his flaws, President 
Clinton is indisputably the greatest 
political talent of his generation. 
This accolade is a common theme of 
media obituaries on his presidency. 
“Even his sharpest critics bow to his 
mastery of politics,” said John Harris 
of the Washington Post. David Halber- 
stam, writing in Vanity Fair, declared 
Clinton “the most gifted politician of 
the modern era.” Robin Toner of the 
New York Times insisted he “trans¬ 
formed the political world.” And Joe 
Klein, who skewered Clinton in his 
bestselling novel Primary Colors, is 
now in awe. “Clinton never faced a 
policy crisis significant enough to 
challenge his political gifts,” he 
wrote in the New Yorker. In other 
words, Clinton was too talented for 
his time. 

It’s true. Clinton has a knack for 
politics, but only in the most 
cramped sense of what constitutes 
politics. He’s so charming even polit¬ 
ical enemies find him likable. He’s a 
good speaker, especially when extem¬ 
porizing, and a trenchant debater. 
He’s enormously appealing when 
addressing crowds, small groups, or a 
single person. Clinton is very clever 
and particularly adept at tactical 
moves that thwart his opponents, 
usually Republicans. A good exam¬ 
ple: concocting reasons like saving 
Social Security or paying down the 
debt to block GOP tax cuts. He’s at 
his best in a fight, playing off foes 
skillfully and turning them into fig¬ 
ures of scorn. Just ask Newt Gin¬ 
grich. 

But there’s a lot more to politics 
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than personality and stratagems. 
Great politicians not only survive in 
office, they achieve great things, 
build their party, and leave an endur¬ 
ing and positive legacy. Clinton man¬ 
aged only to survive. Years ago, Sid¬ 
ney Hook made a distinction 
between eventful and event-making 
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leaders. Eventful presidents have lit¬ 
tle influence on important events 
that occur during their term. Event¬ 
making presidents produce far- 
reaching changes that wouldn’t have 
happened without them. Ronald 
Reagan was an event-making presi¬ 
dent. Clinton is eventful. 

The Clinton era was marked by 
four major developments in Wash¬ 
ington: the failure of his health care 
plan, enactment of welfare reform, 
arrival of a balanced budget, and 
impeachment. Not one of these was 
sought by Clinton—quite the oppo¬ 
site. A wiser politician would not 


have turned his most significant 
domestic initiative, national health 
care, over to his wife. Nor would he 
have spurned reasonable compromis¬ 
es offered by leading Republicans. 
Clinton wound up with nothing. 
Now, he claims it was impossible, 
given the circumstances, for national 
health care to have won approval by 
Congress (then controlled by 
Democrats). Shouldn’t a politician 
with his supposed gifts have sensed 
that at the time? 

Clinton brags about welfare 
reform and a balanced budget. But 
he had little to do with either. Sure, 
he talked about ending welfare “as 
we know it.” The bill written by 
Republicans, terminating the welfare 
entitlement altogether, was far from 
what he envisioned, however. He 
signed it reluctantly and only after 
political adviser Dick Morris warned 
he’d lose the 1996 election if he 
didn’t. He and his aides vehemently 
opposed a balanced budget—until 
pressure by congressional Republi¬ 
cans made that position untenable. 
So, as with welfare reform, Clinton 
acquiesced. And impeachment? Clin¬ 
ton says it’s a badge of honor, not a 
stain. Right. In any case, he didn’t 
seek it. 

Another test of a great politician is 
whether he seizes opportunities. 
Again, Clinton failed. He blew the 
chance to reform Social Security and 
Medicare and make them solvent 
through the middle of the twenty- 
first century. Naturally, Clinton has 
excuses. Insolvency wasn’t immi¬ 
nent. Congressional Democrats did¬ 
n’t want to go along, and impeach¬ 
ment made him beholden to their 
wishes. But would a politician with¬ 
out peer have gotten into that situa¬ 
tion? The truth is Clinton didn’t 
have the moxie to persuade even a 
few dozen Democrats to back entitle¬ 
ment reform. He didn’t set up a war 
room at the White House to cadge 
for votes, as he had for NAFTA in 
1993. He simply gave up, leaving the 
problem for George W Bush. 

I don’t want to sell Clinton short. 
He was extremely good at frustrating 
Republicans after they took control 
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of Congress in 1994. He won the 
budget battle with Gingrich in 1995, 
but to what end other than making 
himself look good? By 1997, he’d 
accepted most of the cuts in 
Medicare that he’d earlier denounced 
and agreed to significant tax cuts as 
well. Michael Waldman, Clinton’s 
chief speechwriter, told Joe Klein 
that “the most incredible moment” 
of Clinton’s presidency occurred in 
his State of the Union address in Jan¬ 
uary 1998 when he proclaimed the 
budget surplus should be used to 
“save Social Security first.” This 
flummoxed Republicans and bull¬ 
dozed their plans for deeper tax cuts. 
But Clinton didn’t follow up by actu¬ 
ally saving Social Security. His only 
step was to endorse a Republican 
idea, a hobby horse of GOP senator 
Phil Gramm of Texas, to make the 
Social Security surplus off-limits to 
spending programs or tax cuts. 

As for the Democratic party, here’s 
an appropriate question: Is it better 
off than it was eight years ago? 
According to Robin Toner, “Mr. 
Clinton restored the Democrats’ 
national stature.” I’m not so sure. 
Clinton didn’t win a majority in 
either of his presidential races and 
his anointed successor, A1 Gore, did¬ 
n’t either. And, as columnist Mark 
Shields pointed out in the Washington 
Post, Clinton’s victories were accom¬ 
panied by massive Democratic losses. 
In 1992, for example, Democrats had 
102 more House seats than Republi¬ 
cans; now they have 11 fewer. In 
1992, Democrats had governors in 28 
states, including New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey, and Florida, and 
controlled 25 state legislatures to 8 
for Republicans. By 2000, Democrats 
held only 18 governorships, and 
Republicans controlled one more leg¬ 
islature than Democrats (17 to 16). 

Another pro-Clinton claim is that 
he dragged Democrats to the politi¬ 
cal center, where their prospects are 
now bright. True, he made intermit¬ 
tent stabs at this. But it worked only 
on a handful of economic issues and 
not at all on the cultural, social, and 
religious issues that were critical in 
the 2000 presidential election. 


Among Democrats, gay rights, racial 
preferences, gun control, and abor¬ 
tion have become litmus test issues. 
And Democrats come across as secu¬ 
lar and culturally permissive, allow¬ 
ing Republicans to capitalize on their 
religious faith and cultural conser¬ 
vatism. This last contrast gave Bush 
enough southern and border states to 
win. 

Clinton does have a legacy, but it’s 
not the one he’s gabbed about in 
recent interviews. He told Esquire he 
helped “prepare America for the 
whole new way of living that the 
Information Age is bringing” and 
made “the connection of what we do 
in Washington to how people live . . . 
closer than it has ever been.” That’s 
the kind of vague stuff you talk about 
when there’s not much to boast 
about. Clinton, of course, says his 
1993 budget produced the economic 
boom. But the economy was growing 
at 5-plus percent when he took office, 
and the stock market didn’t explode 
until Republicans won Congress. 


Clinton’s real legacy is scandal, 
from Whitewater to Monicagate. 
Next is the total politicization of the 
White House. In assessing Clinton in 
the Washington Post Magazine, Harris 
wrote he “mastered the office of the 
presidency as thoroughly as any 
occupant since Franklin D. Roo¬ 
sevelt.” There’s some truth in that. 
Clinton institutionalized robotic 
spin by White House aides. He trans¬ 
formed the press secretary into a 
political point man. He made demo- 
nization of political foes routine. 
Given this, it’s small wonder Clinton 
aroused fierce and undying opposi¬ 
tion and is leaving on a sour, whiny 
note. In interviews, he embraces vic- 
timhood, an unattractive posture for 
a president or any other politician. 
He told Esquire Republicans should 
apologize for impeaching him. They 
responded last week by giving Mr. 
Impeachment, Rep. Henry Hyde, a 
shiny new chairmanship. Not exactly 
“bowing before his mastery of poli¬ 
tics.” ♦ 
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Ashcroft in the 
Crosshairs 

The Borking machine is trained on a new target. 
by Matthew Rees 


T hey’re back. Like geese that 
instinctively fly south for the 
winter, liberal lobbyists are 
coming out of an eight-year hiberna¬ 
tion just as a Republican is set to 
move into 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Hardly heard from since the jihad 
against Clarence Thomas, these 
activists have begun whining about 
cabinet nominees like Linda Chavez, 
Gale Norton, and Tommy Thompson. 
But most of their ire, encouraged by a 
sympathetic media, has been directed 
at one person: attorney general-desig¬ 
nate John Ashcroft. 

Mainstream enough to have once 
been elected head of the National 
Governors Association, Ashcroft is 
now being caricatured as a racist who 
can’t be trusted to carry out the attor¬ 
ney general’s chief responsibility: 
enforce the nation’s laws. “This nomi¬ 
nation,” thunders Ralph Neas of Peo¬ 
ple for the American Way, “is an 
insult to every person who is commit¬ 
ted to our nation’s promise of equal 
justice for all.” 

There’s no denying that Ashcroft, 
like George W. Bush, is a conserva¬ 
tive. And while it’s true he’s the son of 
a Pentecostal minister, his views were 
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sufficiently palatable to Missouri’s 
middle-of-the-road voters that they 
elected him statewide five times (his 
defeat in November followed the 
death in a plane crash of his oppo¬ 
nent, Mel Carnahan, shortly before 
Election Day). Indeed, having been a 
U.S. senator, a two-term governor, and 
a two-term attorney general of his 
home state, Ashcroft, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago’s law school, is 
more qualified to lead the Justice 
Department than any nominee in 
modern memory. Yet because he has a 
long record of opposition to liberal¬ 
ism’s holy trinity—abortion, gun con¬ 
trol, and government-mandated racial 
preferences—he’s been deemed unac¬ 
ceptable by the liberal commissars. 

Senator Patrick Leahy, for exam¬ 
ple, the Judiciary Committee’s senior 
Democrat, has asked how Ashcroft 
would respond to violence at a 
Planned Parenthood clinic, implying, 
without evidence, that he might go 
easy on the perpetrators. But a num¬ 
ber of Democratic senators have 
refused to join in this vilification. 
Indeed, one who just left the Senate, 
Pat Moynihan, says Ashcroft “will be 
a superb attorney general.” 

But even if Ashcroft is confirmed, 
liberal activists think that waging a 
fight against him will pay future divi¬ 


dends. They believe if they make 
enough of a stink about Ashcroft, 
Bush might emerge spooked, and less 
willing to nominate strong conserva¬ 
tives to the Supreme Court and the 
federal bench generally or to pursue 
conservative policies. 

There’s one other factor at work. 
“This is an opportunity for liberal 
advocacy groups to galvanize their 
base,” says Clint Bolick of the liber¬ 
tarian Institute for Justice. “John 
Ashcroft will be good for their fund¬ 
raising.” 

If the liberal direct-mail types 
strike it rich off Ashcroft—Jesse 
Helms just doesn’t sell like he used 
to—they’ll be indebted to pundits and 
the press. For in the three weeks since 
Ashcroft was picked, a remarkable 
caricature of him has emerged, one¬ 
sided and embellished with outright 
fabrications. 

Routinely, Ashcroft is cast as a 
racist. No articles have mentioned 
that he signed Missouri’s first hate- 
crimes law, way back in 1988. And few 
mention that his wife teaches law at a 
black university in Washington, D.C., 
or that he supported 26 of the 28 
blacks nominated for the judiciary by 
the Clinton administration. 

As for other examples of distorted 
coverage of Ashcroft, consider the fol¬ 
lowing: 

11 A front-page Washington Post edi¬ 
torial masquerading as an article 
charged Ashcroft with “bare-knuck¬ 
led opportunism” in his successful 
effort to prevent the Senate confirma¬ 
tion of a state supreme court judge 
nominated for a federal judgeship. 
The piece chastised Ashcroft for dis¬ 
tributing information about the judge 
to law-enforcement groups in Mis¬ 
souri, as if that somehow violated 
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darkly of “allegations” that Ashcroft 
was “one of the only senators” who 
opposed legislation proposing to give 
Holocaust victims reparations. This 
was a nice try to tar Ashcroft with the 
anti-Semitic brush, but he did no 
such thing. 

H Numerous articles have repeated 
the charge that Ronnie White, the 
Missouri supreme court judge 
Ashcroft opposed for a federal judge- 
ship, dissented in death penalty cases 
with the same frequency as Ashcroft’s 
five appointees to the same court. Not 
quite. White dissented in 11.8 percent 
of such cases, while none of Ashcroft’s 
appointees dissented in more than 
2.6 percent of the cases. 

The White matter has become the 
piece de resistance for those dedicated 
to sinking Ashcroft. (Nan Aron of the 
Alliance for Justice hysterically called 
Ashcroft’s activity a “hate crime” car¬ 
ried out for “political gain.”) Over¬ 
looked has been that Ashcroft was not 
alone in his opposition. Senate 
Republicans are a diverse lot, with 
moderates like Olympia Snowe of 
Maine and Jim Jeffords of Vermont 
breaking ranks almost daily. Yet every 
GOP senator voted against confirm¬ 
ing White, suggesting Ashcroft had a 
persuasive case against him. 

The ferocity of the anti-Ashcroft 
campaign notwithstanding, it’s highly 
unlikely the Senate will vote down his 
nomination. A simple majority is all 
that’s needed for confirmation, and no 
Republicans have indicated a willing¬ 
ness to oppose him (Susan Collins, 
another Maine moderate, went public 
with her support last week). And a 
number of Democrats have made 
soothing noises, including liberals 
like Russ Feingold and Paul Well- 
stone and moderates like John Breaux 
and Bob Torricelli. Ashcroft could 
also win the support of Joe Lieber- 
man, his college classmate at Yale, 
who is said to be eager to renew his 
moderate credentials. 

The only way Ashcroft could get 
knocked out would be for some per¬ 
sonal scandal to erupt. That’s unlike¬ 
ly. Not only does he not drink or 
smoke, he doesn’t even dance. Now 
that’s conservative. ♦ 


Senate procedure (it didn’t). And the 
writer betrayed his ignorance by 
describing Ashcroft as “best known as 
the Senate sponsor of a ban on late- 
term abortions.” This will be news to 
Rick Santorum, whom any casual 
observer of Capitol Hill would recog¬ 
nize as the Senate’s most active oppo¬ 
nent of partial-birth abortion. 

H A Newsweek article described 
Ashcroft as supporting an anti-abor¬ 
tion constitutional amendment “that 
reached well beyond the agenda of 
most pro-life groups: eliminating 
exceptions for rape and incest.” In 
fact, no serious organization dedicat¬ 
ed to outlawing abortion favors the 
rape/incest exception. 


11 A Salon article about Ashcroft’s 
comments in a Southern cultural 
journal hinted that his sympathies 
were suspect, as his home state of Mis¬ 
souri “has a history of coziness with 
the Confederates.” 

H Syndicated columnist William 
Raspberry wrote that Ashcroft 
“opposed legislation to allow the gath¬ 
ering of racial statistics on traffic 
stops.” Wrong. No legislation was 
ever voted on, and the Senate sub¬ 
committee Ashcroft chaired devoted a 
hearing to the subject, where he 
expressed support for such legislation. 

H In an appearance on the Fox 
News Channel, Katrina vanden 
Heuvel, editor of the Nation , spoke 
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Nostradamus vs. 
Bush 

The president-elect’s critics make fools of 
themselves, by John Podhoretz 


A WEBSITE CALLED esoterism.com, 
which is dedicated to “bring¬ 
ing to everybody the under¬ 
standing of Nostradamus’s writings,” 
currently features a “last-minute” 
bulletin. “Following Quatrain is a 
HOAX,” the bulletin declares, “and 
is not from Nostradamus: ‘Come the 
millennium, month 12, / In the home 
of greatest power, / The village idiot 
will come forth / To be acclaimed the 
leader.’” 

In the past month, e-mails featur¬ 
ing this quotation have circumnavi¬ 
gated the virtual globe with blinding 
speed. I’ve received 14 of them, all 
from the various pro-Democrat and 
pro-Gore correspondents who added 
me to their e-mail address books at 
some point this year, and who are 
wracked with glee at this supposedly 
supernatural divination of the rise of 
George W. Bush to the presidency of 
the United States by a 16th century 
French crackpot. 

Michel Nostradamus is given 
dubious credit by his followers for 
predicting the rise of Napoleon, 
Hitler, and Muammar Qaddafi 
through garbled bits of gibberish like 
this one: “Nocturnal combat the 
valiant captain, / vanquished will flee, 
few people overthrown; / His people 
stirred up, sedition not in vain, / 
Then his own son will hold him 
beseiged.” What does this mean? 
Well, according to Nostradamus’s 
contemporary interpreter, John 
Hogue, “Given the sad fact that the 
last 440 years have hosted over a 
thousand wars with night battles too 
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numerous to count, this incident 
could fit any number of them.” 

Oh. 

The Nostradamus-Bush hoax has 
made it into print—and not in the 
National Enquirer but in the pages of 
the New Republic and the New York 
Times. In both places, the likelihood 
of the quatrain’s falsity is noted, but 
the writers quote it anyway, just to 
stick it in Dubya’s eye. Here’s the 
New Republic’s Martin Peretz, still in 
the “anger” stage of his mourning 
over A1 Gore’s defeat: “Neither my 
son Jesse nor I put much stock in the 
prophecies of Nostradamus. Especial¬ 
ly when Nostradamus’s ‘prophecies’ 
come from the Web, which has a ten¬ 
dency to manufacture quotes for 
occasions like these. But I’ll share the 
‘quotation’ from the medieval prog¬ 
nosticator that Jesse e-mailed me 
anyway, because, whoever penned 
them, the words couldn’t be more 
true, or more sad . . .” 

In one of her groaningly labored 
efforts to write funny, Gail Collins of 
the New York Times made the fake 
quatrain the center of her year-end 
piece: “That looks at first glance like 
an impolite jab at George W. But I 
actually suspect Team Bush of com¬ 
posing it—the jokes about its guy’s 
IQ have pushed the bar so low that 
the president-elect now gets kudos 
every time he brushes his teeth.” 

Another dozen media outlets cred¬ 
ulously reported the quatrain, with 
heavy-handed yukking all around. 
You would think a group of people 
who have told each other the same 
joke for 50 years now would get tired 
of it—but just as conservatives never 
tire of being told how power-mad lib¬ 
erals are, liberals never tire of being 


told how stupid Republicans are. 

Bush the Village Idiot follows in a 
long line of liberal assaults on the 
supposed stupidity of Republican 
politicians. Dwight David Eisenhow¬ 
er, who only ran World War II, was 
clueless. Ronald Reagan was charac¬ 
terized as evil until that message 
didn’t seem to play with the Ameri¬ 
can people, whereupon he became a 
moron. George Bush the Elder was 
considered stupid until Dan Quayle 
came along to play his president’s 
Stan Laurel. And now Dubya is the 
Fool of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The president-elect once said peo¬ 
ple chronically “misunderestimated” 
him. His use of that solecism is 
enough to make you think he’s doing 
it on purpose—because it’s true that 
he is underestimated, and it’s also 
true that he’s underestimated because 
he speaks English like he’s translat¬ 
ing it in his head from the original 
Dutch. 

Certainly nothing in his behavior 
this past year prepared anyone for the 
masterful and commanding way he 
has selected his cabinet, pulling off 
surprise after surprise (Don Rums¬ 
feld? Rod Paige? Gale Norton?) and 
creating so much liberal outrage that 
Democratic constituent groups will 
have a hard time coalescing around 
an effort to defeat just one. 

And his decision to use strong lan¬ 
guage to describe the current eco¬ 
nomic uncertainty, despite gasps of 
surprise and outrage from the Paul 
Krugmans of the world, has been 
vindicated by the Fed’s decision to 
cut interest rates—which means that 
Alan Greenspan and Bush see eye to 
eye or that Bush has so frightened 
Greenspan with the possibility of get¬ 
ting through a gigantic tax cut of 
which the Fed chairman disapproves 
that he is doing anything he can to 
get the economy moving. Either way, 
Bush has stepped onto the Washing¬ 
ton stage with surer footing, convic¬ 
tion, and success than anyone—liber¬ 
al or conservative—was predicting on 
the night A1 Gore finally conceded. 

George W. Bush is no village idiot. 
But he is already making useful idiots 
of those who think he is. ♦ 
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What Clinton Did 
to the Economy 

Surpisingly little harm, by Irwin M. Stelzer 


B ill Clinton came to Washing¬ 
ton riding the early stages of a 
recovery from a mild recession, 
and he leaves at what appears to be the 
end of the phenomenal era of econom¬ 
ic growth that characterized his eight 
years in office, during which the real 
net worth of American households 
increased by upwards of $10 trillion. 

It would seem to any Clinton parti¬ 
san only fair to conclude that the man 
who promised to focus on the econo¬ 
my brought prosperity with him, and 
that the prospect of his departure has 
so unsettled financial markets that 
this period of sustained growth is now 
ending. After all, the president did 
resist the wilder of the tax-and-spend 
members of his party; he gave Trea¬ 
sury secretary Robert Rubin a free 
hand in containing a series of finan¬ 
cial crises that might have put enor¬ 
mous pressures on the banking sys¬ 
tem; he did end the welfare system as 
we knew it and fight important con¬ 
stituents of the Democratic party to 
push through NAFTA and other 
trade-opening agreements. All this 
surely contributed to the nation’s 
prosperity. (Plus, Mrs. Clinton once 
and for all put paid to any arguments 
from the left that commodity specula¬ 
tors are evildoers, rather than agents 
who are justly rewarded for helping to 
keep demand and supply in balance 
by buying low and selling high!) 

The president’s enemies take a dif¬ 
ferent line. The prosperity that 
marked Bill Clinton’s terms in office 
was put in place by the tax and other 
reforms engineered by Ronald Reagan 
and (conservatives peel off at this 
point) by George Bush’s courageous 
willingness to eat his “read my lips” 
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pledge so as to tame the budget deficit. 
The conversion of record deficits into 
record surpluses is owed to economic 
growth that came from Silicon Valley, 
not Pennsylvania Avenue; to spending 
restraints imposed on the president by 
Republicans in Congress; and to the 
peace dividend resulting from Presi¬ 
dent Reagan’s success in toppling “the 
evil empire.” Add a brilliant perfor¬ 
mance by Federal Reserve Board 
chairman Alan Greenspan to the mix, 
and you have a record period of eco¬ 
nomic growth that occurred in spite of 
Clinton’s overt and covert tax increas¬ 
es. 

That era is coming to an end, say 
Clinton’s critics, partly because the 
president allowed the antitrust divi¬ 
sion of his Justice Department to 
threaten that engine of technological 
change and innovation, Microsoft. 
Throw in his refusal to cut taxes that 
now account for a record share of 
national income, and his recent 
squandering of the projected-but-not- 
yet-earned surplus on new programs 
that will become increasingly costly, 
and you have a prescription for slow¬ 
down if not recession. 

I leave it to historians to decide 
who will have the best of this debate, 
which has at its core a major miscon¬ 
ception—that it is the actions of the 
president that determine the course of 
the American economy. In appraising 
the economic consequences of the 
Clinton presidency, or indeed of any 
presidency, we must start with the fact 
that the power of the White House to 
influence the economy is limited— 
and not only by the need to secure the 
acquiescence of Congress. Indeed, the 
power of the Federal Reserve is also 
less than many people believe. Both 
Clinton and Greenspan held office 
during the phenomenal rise of the 
Nasdaq—and during its recent 


plunge. To blame them for the fall 
would be to give them credit for the 
rise. Obviously, other forces are at 
work (the argument that Greenspan is 
responsible for this roller coaster by 
keeping interest rates too low for too 
long, and then raising them by too 
much for too long is one that I leave to 
economists who think that they can 
separate the effect of interest rates 
from other factors affecting economic 
performance). A president can push 
through a tax cut, but he can’t force 
consumers to spend the increased dis¬ 
posable income, and they won’t if they 
fear for their economic futures. And a 
Fed chairman, with the support of his 
board, can reduce interest rates, but he 
can’t force businessmen to invest— 
and they won’t if they see the returns 
from such investments as inadequate 
to compensate them for the risks they 
are taking. 

That is not to say that the president 
is powerless to influence the economy. 
But it is to say that his power may be 
more to interfere with economic 
growth than to stimulate it. A laconic 
and inactive Calvin Coolidge presided 
over a period of enormous and pro¬ 
longed prosperity; an interventionist 
FDR needed a war to help him end 
large-scale unemployment; Nixon’s 
restlessness led him to impose price 
controls that contributed to two con¬ 
secutive years of negative growth; and 
a hyperactive Jimmy Carter intro¬ 
duced America to the concept of 
stagflation, with a combination of reg¬ 
ulations, hair-shirt pessimism, and 
mistaken policy reactions to an oil 
embargo. 

By the very modest standard 
known to physicians as “first, do no 
harm,” the Clinton presidency must 
be regarded as an economic success: 
At the very least, fairness compels 
even his critics to acknowledge that 
Bill Clinton did nothing to interfere 
with the growth of the economy dur¬ 
ing his eight years in the White 
House. Bill Clinton can reasonably 
claim credit for following the old con¬ 
servative adage, “Don’t just do some¬ 
thing, stand there.” If he was not 
responsible for the turnabout in the 
nation’s budgetary fortunes, he did 
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nothing to prevent it; if he does not 
deserve credit for the spasm of innova¬ 
tion associated with the Internet, he 
certainly deserves credit for not inter¬ 
fering with it by taxation or mistaken 
policies on intellectual property; if he 
cannot claim credit for the benign 
inflation picture, neither did he inter¬ 
fere with the Fed or with international 
money markets that helped keep 
interest rates up and the dollar strong; 
if he cannot claim credit for the surge 
in stock prices that has recently end¬ 
ed, he at least allowed wealth accumu¬ 
lation to become respectable by avoid¬ 
ing demagogic attacks on “malefactors 
of great wealth.” By doing little, he 
seems to have done much. 

Indeed, one can go further and say 
that Clinton did many things that 
contributed to the longest and greatest 
period of wealth creation the nation 
has ever seen. Free trade, as any econ¬ 
omist will tell you, increases the pros¬ 
perity of both importing and export¬ 
ing countries. But it does have distrib¬ 
utional consequences. In America, 
free trade shifts income from produc¬ 
ers to consumers, from those who 


once made sneakers in this country to 
those who now buy the sneakers pro¬ 
duced more efficiently overseas. And 
the T-shirts. And the cars. Good news 
for consumers, many of whom don’t 
realize that they are the beneficiaries 
of NAFTA and similar agreements; 
bad news for some workers, who know 
darned well that they are the casualties 
of a free trade regime. 

It is these casualties who form the 
core of an important constituency of 
the Democratic party. And it is they 
and their congressional allies whom 
Bill Clinton took on in a battle that he 
well knew would win him few friends 
and gain him many enemies. Put that 
courageous fight in the president’s 
plus column. 

Then there is welfare reform. As 
economies grow, an important con¬ 
straint is the size of the work force. 
Welfare reform, with its greater 
emphasis on work requirements, 
forced many who previously were not 
in the market for jobs to find them, 
easing the labor supply shortage and 
the upward pressure on wages. True, 
welfare reform was in some sense 


thrust upon the president by congres¬ 
sional Republicans. But in the end he 
went along, to the pain of many of his 
core supporters (including a key mem¬ 
ber of his household), thereby con¬ 
tributing to the sustainability of the 
economic expansion by augmenting 
the labor force. 

That’s the good news. The not-so- 
good news is that the Clinton era saw 
the hatching of several chickens that 
are going to come home to roost in the 
Bush White House. There are, first, 
the twin imbalances that trouble 
Bush’s top economic adviser Larry 
Lindsey: the savings deficit and the 
trade deficit. Americans have been 
spending as much as, and sometimes 
more than they earn, counting on ris¬ 
ing house and stock prices to add to 
the asset side of their balance sheets. 
The nation as a whole has been spend¬ 
ing more abroad than it is earning 
there, paying for this import spree by 
sending dollars abroad to foreigners 
who use them to buy shares in U.S. 
companies—or entire companies. 

Now that stock prices have headed 
south—a direction many investors 
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and traders have never heard of—and 
consumers have accumulated rather 
high credit card and other debt, these 
imbalances may no longer be sustain¬ 
able. Falling stock prices may cause 
consumers to rein in spending, and 
overseas investors to dump dollar 
assets as they hunt for greener pas¬ 
tures. In short, the party may be over, 
and the check is being presented to 
someone who wasn’t even there. 

Another problem that Clinton will 
be leaving behind is the risk to both 
economic growth and foreign policy 
independence created by the resur¬ 
gence of the OPEC oil cartel. His 
administration watched Mexico 
breathe life into OPEC by arranging 
an alliance between Venezuela’s new 
president, a Castro-sound-alike, and 
the Saudi royal family. And did noth¬ 
ing to persuade Kuwait that pulling 
Uncle Sam’s beard might turn out to 
be as bad an idea as pulling on Super¬ 
man’s cape. The result has been a huge 
de facto tax on American consumers 
just as the economy is slowing. And of 
course Arab oil-producing nations 
once again have a tool to influence 


this country’s Middle Eastern policy. 

Less immediately obvious is the 
cost of the regulations Clinton has 
imposed by executive order in the 
waning days of his administration. 
Abandoning the do-very-little attitude 
that characterized his administration 
for its first seven years and nine 
months, the president has emulated 
Jimmy Carter and added 29,000 pages 
of new regulations to the Federal Reg¬ 
ister by a stroke—several strokes, 
actually—of the executive pen in the 
last 90 days in which it has been his to 
wield. There are new regulations on 
smoke and soot pollution that will 
weigh heavily on manufacturers; new 
“ergonomic” rules aimed at repetitive 
stress disorders that will bedevil the 
office-based service industries; even 
new restrictions on fishing and a set- 
aside of huge tracts of land and sea to 
prevent their development. Bush 
might persuade Congress to reverse 
these and other measures, but the 
even balance of the Congress and the 
press of other matters makes that 
unlikely. 

Finally, there are those twin testi¬ 


monials to Clintonian short-termism. 
The president is justly famous for 
ignoring the long-term consequences 
of consuming Big Macs in pursuit of 
the short-term pleasure of their con¬ 
sumption. So, too, with Social Securi¬ 
ty and Medicare: The long-term con¬ 
sequences of a pay-as-you-go Social 
Security system and a method of 
health care financing that cannot pos¬ 
sibly cope with changing demography 
and medical technology have both 
been ignored. Clinton had an opportu¬ 
nity to defuse both of these ticking 
time bombs; instead, he chose parti¬ 
san attacks on anyone willing to ques¬ 
tion the sustainability of these benefit 
programs. 

So George W. Bush may not have 
much to thank him for in the years 
ahead, but as Bill Clinton rides off 
into Sunset Boulevard, he will no 
doubt be exceedingly pleased with 
himself. It was a mixed record—a 
combination of creative inaction and 
inadvisable action—but not bad for 
the first Democratic president since 
Jimmy Carter brought the economy to 
its knees. ♦ 
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War Through 
Weakness 

Barak’s policies have increased the chances of 
conflict in the Middle East, by Tom Rose 


Jerusalem 

ITH HIS reelection prospects 
faltering, Israeli prime min¬ 
ister Ehud Barak is employ¬ 
ing a political tactic familiar in the 
annals of doomed campaigns. By 
charging that his conservative oppo¬ 
nent, Ariel Sharon, will “lead the 
country into war,” Barak is trying to 
scare an increasingly disgusted Israeli 
public. 

Unlike Jimmy Carter, who tried 
this against Ronald Reagan in 1980, 
Barak isn’t necessarily wrong in pre¬ 
dicting that war will accompany a 
Sharon victory. He’s just blaming the 
wrong person. After all, it isn’t Sharon 
who has accelerated the most danger¬ 
ous deterioration of regional security 
in a generation. It is Barak himself. 

But to admit as much, even at this 
late hour, would be to concede what 
even many committed peaceniks in 
Israel now understand: The Oslo 
peace process not only failed to bring 
peace, it has hurtled the region into 
escalating danger. 

Almost all strategic analysts here 
agree that the risk of war is greater 
now than it has been since 1973. Just 
last week, the Israeli Defense Force 
was instructed to prepare for action. 
Reservists are being put on notice, and 
field equipment is being readied for 
use. Attacks on Israel’s northern bor¬ 
der by Syrian and Iranian backed 
Hezbollah guerrillas are testing 
Israel’s resolve. Iran has threatened to 
attack Israel with ballistic missiles 
containing non-conventional war¬ 
heads if Israel responds. Iraq has like¬ 
wise threatened ballistic missile 
strikes in addition to moving two 
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mechanized divisions toward the Jor¬ 
danian border. 

What happened? How did a process 
that was supposed to bring peace, 
cooperation, and development to the 
region instead lay the groundwork for 
war? Oslo lulled Israelis into believing 
that their neighbors had changed and 
that a series of one-sided concessions 
would consolidate the change. 
Instead, concessions only increased 
Arab appetites. 

From the earliest days of Zionist 
settlement through that famous hand¬ 
shake on the White House lawn, Israel 
had followed a strategy whose guiding 
principle was deterrence. By continu¬ 
ally asserting its right to defend itself 
with whatever means it deemed neces¬ 
sary, Israel had earned grudging 
respect, if not acceptance, from its 
neighbors, and life in the region had 
settled into a recognized pattern. 
While Arab rhetoric changed little, 
the actions of Arab leaders changed a 
great deal. By the early 1990s, most 
Arab states had given up conspiring to 
destroy Israel by force. They knew 
that attempts to harm the Jewish state 
would be mightily repelled. At the 
time the Oslo accords were signed, in 
1993, the Middle East seemed further 
from war than it had since Israel’s 
founding. 

Oslo started to change that. By con¬ 
ceding territory to Yasser Arafat, Israel 
seemed to concede the premise that 
the source of conflict in the Middle 
East was its military victory in 1967. 
The Israelis were largely delighted at 
the prospect of ceasing to occupy a 
hostile population, but their with¬ 
drawal from territories they had cap¬ 
tured in defensive wars gave the Arabs 
their first taste of victory since 1948. 


An increasing number of Israelis 
believed that the Arabs’ rising expec¬ 
tations could be kept in check so long 
as no concessions made went unrecip¬ 
rocated. In fact, in one of Oslo’s many 
ironies, the three-year tenure of Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahu as prime minister 
brought enough equilibrium to the 
process that even right-wing skeptics 
began to believe the process could 
work. The accord’s most articulate 
critic was starting to make it work. 

But Netanyahu’s defeat in 1999 
allowed his successor, former Army 
general Ehud Barak, to turn 
Netanyahu’s hard-headed concessions 
into a flood of unprecedented offers. 
By proclaiming his intention to reach 
a comprehensive settlement with the 
Palestinians within 15 months of tak¬ 
ing office, Barak shifted all the pres¬ 
sure from Arafat onto himself. He also 
conveyed a sense of Israeli desperation 
to an increasingly confident Arab pub¬ 
lic. Up to that point, Israel’s policy 
had been to wait the Arabs out. While 
not terribly satisfying, this had 
worked well. 

In May 2000, Barak unilaterally 
withdrew Israel’s troops from its secu¬ 
rity zone in southern Lebanon. This 
telegraphed to the Arab world that 
Israel could be forced to retreat. At the 
very time he was trying to increase 
pressure on the Palestinians to settle 
the conflict completely and perma¬ 
nently, Barak fatally undermined his 
own effort by showing them that they 
really didn’t need to make any conces¬ 
sions. All Arafat had to do was do 
what he has always done best: kill 
Jews. 

Why should Arafat concede what a 
band of Iranian-trained and Syrian- 
funded Hezbollah guerrillas did not? 
Rather than punish Arafat for launch¬ 
ing a terrorist war against Israel in 
September, Israel rewarded the PLO 
leader with still more concessions. In 
three months last fall, Barak disman¬ 
tled a deterrent policy fifty years in the 
making. 

Because it is now clear that the 
Palestinians have no intention of rea¬ 
sonably settling their conflict with 
Israel, one can only ask what possible 
alternatives to war are left? How can 
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Israel continue Barak’s policy of toler¬ 
ating the existence of a 40,000-man 
terrorist army increasingly successful 
in its objective of creating mayhem 
and panic in Israel? When Israel is 
finally forced to confront this army, 
what will the Arab world’s reaction 
be? 

And after encouraging Arafat for so 
long, can even moderate Arab states 
like Egypt and Jordan stay out of a 
regional conflict? Arafat has always 
sought to draw Israel and the Arab 
world into a war on his behalf in the 
belief that this war would lead to an 
internationally imposed solution 
rewarding the Palestinians at Israel’s 
expense. By continuing to attack 
Israeli civilians, Arafat is all but beg¬ 
ging Israel to do what at some point it 
must: attack him. 

And when Israel does take action, 
can it allow Syria to exploit the situa¬ 
tion by using its Hezbollah proxies to 
attack northern Israel with rockets 
and terrorist infiltrations? Won’t Israel 
have to respond even though Iran and 
Iraq have both threatened war? 

Barak’s offer to cede Jerusalem’s 
Temple Mount (Judaism’s holiest site) 
to Palestinian control may have 
pushed the region past the point of no 
return. Never before had even the 
most rejectionist Arab leader dreamed 
that any Israeli would agree to conces¬ 
sions in Jerusalem, let alone offer up 
the Jewish people’s heart and soul. 
Barak made this offer at the very time 
Israeli buses were being blown up and 
Israeli civilians murdered on their 
roads. Never before had Israel 
appeared so weak and on the run. 

Thus has the government of Israel 
stoked an Arab frenzy of expectation 
and awakened fear and fury in Israeli 
hearts. It is for this reason alone that 
Ariel Sharon—perhaps Israel’s least 
attractive political candidate, a man 
reviled in the Arab world and 
despised on the Israeli left and in the 
salons of Europe as “Israel’s Milose¬ 
vic”—holds a staggering 30-point lead 
in the polls over Ehud Barak. 

Like it or not, Sharon is the only 
Israeli left whom Arabs fear. He may 
now be the only one whose election 
can deter a conflagration. ♦ 
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Mr. Bush, Tear Down 
This Roadblock 

What better way to mark the passing of the 
Clinton administration than to reopen Pennsylvania Avenue? 


By Andrew Ferguson 


U 


K ings live in park enclaves,” Thomas 
Jefferson said, in one of his Jeffer¬ 
sonian moods, “presidents live on 
streets.” Not nowadays. Nowadays 
the American president lives in a 
very nice house on a two-block stretch of abandoned road¬ 
way in downtown Washington, D.C., with imposing con¬ 
crete blockades disguised as planters at either end. In 
between is a spread of pavement that used to form part of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, bordered to the south by the White 
House and to the north by Lafayette Park. It’s a shadeless 
expanse roamed by weary tourists, anti-nuclear fetishists, 
homeless drunks, harried pedestrians, roller-blading exhi¬ 
bitionists, and skateboarding truants—a mosaic of city life 
“rich” and “vibrant” enough to delight the most hardened 
New Urbanist and leave the rest of us unmoved. Kings, 
what few remain, may live in park enclaves, but in the new 
millennium the American president lives on the edge of a 
roller rink. 

Like most terrible things, the closing of Pennsylvania 
Avenue in front of the White House was President Clin¬ 
ton’s doing. But there’s a chance, as the new administra¬ 
tion takes office, that this particular terrible thing will 
soon be undone. “President-elect Bush would like to 
reopen the avenue,” says transition spokeswoman Julean- 
na Glover Weiss, “and he looks forward to working with 
the Secret Service to do that.” 

Privately, Bush has said the same, in less uncertain 
terms. And the Republican party, in its platform passed 
last year in Philadelphia, made a firm commitment: “We 
will reopen Pennsylvania Avenue in front of the White 
House as a symbolic expression of our confidence in the 
restoration of the rule of law.” If the Bushies make good on 
their pledge, they will be reversing one of the signal deci- 
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sions of the last eight years—local in its practical effect but 
much larger in its symbolic scope. 

The method by which Pennsylvania Avenue was 
closed was an expression of almost imperial arrogance; 
Clintonian, even. For most of its history the avenue had 
served as a major crosstown artery in the capital, linking 
the east side of town to the west and to Georgetown and 
suburban Virginia beyond. Crucial to the flow of residents 
and commuters, it was even more valuable to tourists, who 
could cruise by in buses and private cars for a Kodak- 
moment view of the White House, set 300 feet back 
behind an iron rail fence: a house on a street, inhabited by 
a president. According to D.C. traffic statistics, roughly 
30,000 cars a day passed along the two-block stretch in 
front of the executive mansion between 15th and 17th 
Streets NW. 

By 1995, the Secret Service had been agitating to close 
that portion of the avenue for at least 50 years, to no avail. 
It remained open, and traffic flowed unimpeded, during 
world wars, assassinations and assassination attempts, 
urban riots, and the Gulf War, as each president in his turn 
refused entreaties to shut it down for the sake of his own 
safety. But with a rash of unrelated incidents—well, three 
unrelated incidents—in 1994, the Secret Service redou¬ 
bled its campaign. In September, a man flew a light air¬ 
craft onto the South Lawn of the White House, and in the 
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following months two separate lunatics opened fire on the 
mansion from the street. 

In protecting the president, federal statute gives virtu¬ 
ally unlimited authority to the Treasury secretary, who 
oversees the Secret Service. “He could close down Nation¬ 
al Airport if he wanted to,” says one congressional staffer 
who’s researched the law. But he requires some “finding of 
fact” to justify his actions, and so in late ’94 the Treasury 
Department undertook a “security review” of Pennsylva¬ 
nia Avenue. The review itself was classified, but its conclu¬ 
sion was not: The avenue in front of the White House 
should be closed, even though closing the avenue would 
not have prevented the incidents that inspired the review. 
Perhaps for that reason, the review languished until April 
1995 and the bombing of the Murrah Building in Okla¬ 
homa City. 

What happened then is murky; some accounts say the 
Secret Service again pressed the Treasury secretary, Robert 
Rubin, who took his case to the president, who then 
authorized the secretary to act; others say that the secre¬ 
tary acted unilaterally. (Trying to straighten it out is like 
trying to figure out when the president said what to Betty 
Currie.) In any case, after the close of business on Friday, 
May 19, 1995, Rubin signed a letter to the head of the 
Secret Service, directing him to close the avenue “to 
ensure the protection of the President and others in the 
White House Complex from explosive devices carried by 
vehicles near the perimeter.” At once flatbed trucks 
appeared at either end of the two-block stretch, and work¬ 
ers began unloading massive concrete “Jersey barriers” in 
the dark. By midnight the avenue was closed. 

“We had no warning, no signal, nothing,” says Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, the District of Columbia’s congressional 
delegate, who, ex officio, was called with the news, but 
only as the trucks were being unloaded. Reaction from all 
quarters—the Washington Post editorial page, the D.C. city 
council, the metropolitan police department, area busi¬ 
nesses, cab drivers, even the curate of neighboring St. 
John’s Episcopal Church—was negative, with the excep¬ 
tion of members of the skateboarding and rollerblading 
communities, who by Saturday morning had staked out 
the avenue as totally rad. The closing required a Her¬ 
culean redirection of traffic downtown; the much narrow¬ 
er east-west streets parallel to the old Pennsylvania 
Avenue saw a 30 to 50 percent increase in cars and trucks. 
Relatively simple crosstown trips lengthened by 15 min¬ 
utes or more. Five years later, the congestion is only worse. 

But the symbolism of a White House under siege ran¬ 
kled people even more. “The real problem, quite apart 
from the traffic, is the image this conveys of our democ¬ 
racy and our openness as a society,” said the Washington 
architect Arthur Cotton Moore. “Closing Pennsylvania 


Avenue,” said the Post, “pulls the shades over a symbol of 
our open democracy that has endured since the founding 
of the Republic.” “We have nothing to promote if we 
become a fortress society,” said Senator Pat Moynihan. 
“The only triumph of terrorism is if we become terrified.” 

Now, this argument from symbolism, especially when 
expressed in such deep, Moynihanian shades of purple, 
has its limits, as defenders of the closing point out. After 
all, we already are terrified of terrorism; anyone who 
doubts it should try to take a quick walk (good luck) 
through any large airport. Even before the Pennsylvania 
Avenue shutdown, the White House wasn’t much of a 
“symbol of our open democracy.” What it was, was a large 
mansion with bulletproof windows set back across 100 
yards of open lawn studded with surveillance cameras and 
motion detectors and swarming with armed sentries led 
by bomb-sniffing police dogs. Those who would open the 
avenue should fess up and make the more realistic argu¬ 
ment: We may be a fortress society, but we don’t have to 
look like one. 

This is the implicit point of a RAND Corporation 
study commissioned by the Federal City Council, one of a 
dozen or more civic, local, and federal entities who have 
an interest in a reopened avenue. The RAND researchers 
attacked the closing on a number of practical fronts. The 
threat of terrorism, according to people declared expert in 
the matter, seems to be diminishing, even as our capacity 
to counter it is more sophisticated than ever. But the fait 
accompli by the Secret Service allows for no continuing 
review of the decision to close the avenue, in light of either 
diminishing threats or improved technology. More imme¬ 
diately, said the Rand report, the Murrah building bomb¬ 
ing was never likely to have been duplicated at the White 
House. The Oklahoma City bombers parked their truck 
nine feet away from one of the building’s four structural 
pillars; it was this fortuity that made the bomb so devas¬ 
tating. “By comparison,” says the report, “the White 
House is set some 350 ft. back from the south curb of 
Pennsylvania Avenue: a distance more than thirty five 
times greater from where the Murrah building truck 
bomb was situated.” Even State Department guidelines 
require that newly built U.S. embassies be only 100 feet 
from facing streets. 

To these arguments, the Secret Service responds— 
well, it doesn’t really respond. Citing security concerns, 
the service refuses to engage in public debate about its 
decisions. It has briefed D.C. officials and members of 
Congress and congressional staff on closing the avenue, 
and not all of them have come away convinced. “I didn’t 
buy it,” says D.C. council member Jack Evans, whose dis¬ 
trict includes the neighborhoods around the White 
House. “What they were doing was using simulated com- 
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puter models of how an explosion of x magnitude, in x- 
sized Mack truck, would cause x damage to the White 
House. Totally unrealistic. They were bluffing their way to 
justify an action they were going to take any way.” Dele¬ 
gate Norton is only slightly kinder. “The danger is not 
imaginary,” she says. “But they’re pursuing a zero-risk 
strategy, which is simply not possible. There will always 
be risk. The question is what’s reasonable, in light of other 
concerns.” 

The Federal City Council has proposed the most com¬ 
prehensive plan to reopen the avenue, while still frustrat¬ 
ing the intentions of truck bombers. (See illustration.) It 
calls for narrowing the existing street and bending it 
northward, to the Lafayette Park side, to extend the dis¬ 
tance between the south curb and the White House. At 
either end of the two-block stretch, a pedestrian bridge 
would be constructed low enough (less than eight feet 
high) to block any vehicle larger than an SUV—any vehi¬ 
cle, that is, large enough to carry an explosive that could 
conceivably reach the White House. Such an alternative, 
says the council, would restore traffic flow to its pre-1995 
levels, reduce the risk of a truck bomb to near-zero, and 
reconnect the White House to the larger life of the city. 

The plan has problems. Why pedestrians would use 


the foot bridges instead of simply crossing the street is a 
mystery, and the bridges themselves, thanks to President 
Bush’s Americans with Disabilities Act, would require 
ramps extending more than a hundred feet in either direc¬ 
tion for wheelchair access. But these are scarcely insur¬ 
mountable. Arthur Cotton Moore, for example, suggests 
substituting decorative and reinforced gates for the foot 
bridges, with security kiosks at either side. 

As the skateboarders would say: whatever. For now, 
the avenue sits abandoned. Congressional Republicans, 
upset at Rubin’s high-handed order, have refused since 
1995 to authorize funding for any but the most rudimenta¬ 
ry improvements. No one is satisfied with the status quo— 
not even the Secret Service, which would like to see the 
roadway turned into a park. Not even President Clinton, 
who by many accounts approved the closing in the first 
place. 

“He’s been quite clear about this with me in our con¬ 
versations,” says Norton, who is of course a great admirer 
of the president. “He tells me he never wanted the avenue 
closed in the first place—absolutely not. He said if it had 
been left up to him, it wouldn’t have been closed. But the 
Secret Service ... he’s just very clear on this.” 

Clintonian, as I say. Time to open it up. ♦ 
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The Clinton 
Legacy Abroad 

His sins of omission in foreign and defense policy 
leave us unprepared for the dangers of the next decade. 


By Robert Kagan 

T o watch Bill Clinton flit around the world 
these past few months, desperately and in 
some cases dangerously seeking some final 
“accomplishment” to add to his legacy, has 
been to see with stunning clarity a funda¬ 
mental truth about this president’s foreign policy: It has 
been mostly about him. 

Over the past year especially, Clinton has been preoc¬ 
cupied with his lasting fame. There was the signing, on 
the last day of 2000, of the agreement establishing an 
International Criminal Court, a vain and cynical gesture 
given the serious flaws of the agreement, which even Clin¬ 
ton acknowledges, and the certainty that the treaty will 
never be ratified. There was the meaningless trip to Ire¬ 
land this fall, a visit the president’s aides admitted had no 
substantive value but which provided a lovely and, for 
Clinton, much-needed spectacle of cheering throngs cele¬ 
brating the great almost-peacemaker. There was the mean¬ 
ingless visit to Vietnam, with still more cheering crowds, 
and old Communist bosses offering their thanks for Clin¬ 
ton’s long-ago opposition to his own country’s effort to 
protect millions of innocent South Vietnamese from a 
Communist takeover. And then there was Clinton’s evi¬ 
dent eagerness to visit an even more brutal Communist 
thug in North Korea, a visit he called off at the last 
minute. What stopped him cannot have been the lack of 
progress toward a meaningful agreement on Pyongyang’s 
ballistic missile program, since Clinton’s other lame-duck 
voyages were entirely futile. Perhaps Clinton reviewed the 
tapes of Secretary of State Madeleine Albright’s trip to 
North Korea in October and decided he did not want the 
last, lingering image of him to be anything like the shots 
of her smiling idiotically while starving, terrified children 
ate their first hearty meal in weeks. 
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Instead, last week’s meeting with Yasser Arafat will 
probably offer the final image of President Bill Clinton as 
world leader: the tireless statesman striving for Middle 
East peace right up until the last second of his presidency, 
as the dutiful Washington press corps portrayed him. Yet 
even senior administration officials admit their boss is 
now just putting on a show for the home audience, since, 
as one top adviser put it, “talking about a peace deal is 
increasingly artificial” amidst the escalating Palestinian 
violence condoned and perhaps even instigated by Arafat 
himself. 

But in this case, unlike that of Ireland, Clinton’s last- 
minute grandstanding has caused real damage. His stub¬ 
born search for a final Middle East settlement in the last 
year of his presidency, his refusal to heed the signs that 
such an agreement was impossible, his deliberate raising 
of hopes that inevitably turned to anger when they were 
disappointed—all this will be recorded as one of the great 
foreign policy blunders of recent times. In the blind pur¬ 
suit of an unattainable peace, Clinton managed to harm 
American interests, endanger the security of an ally, and 
bring unnecessary suffering to Israelis and Palestinians 
alike. And for what? Even as the American-brokered 
negotiations crumbled and violence erupted earlier this 
year, Clinton had his people lobbying the Nobel commit¬ 
tee for his peace prize. In the end, it was all about Bill 
Clinton. 


O f course, it wasn’t always just about fame. In 
years past it was also about money, money to 
keep Clinton, and now his wife, in office. Maybe 
it was inevitable after the Cold War that American busi¬ 
ness interests would once again trump national security 
and moral interests, but the Clinton political machine was 
exceptionally quick and adept in figuring out how foreign 
policy could be turned into a cash cow. Clinton’s first com¬ 
merce secretary, Ron Brown, died tragically in a plane 
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crash. But “Ron Brown diplomacy,” the placing of the 
American foreign policy apparatus at the service of big 
business and big donors, survived and flourished. And 
nowhere was the operation more profitable than in China, 
where the Clinton administration set up a three-way back- 
scratching arrangement unparalleled in American history. 
The Chinese wanted access to American high technology 
so they could modernize their military. American satellite 
makers, aircraft builders, cell-phone manufacturers, com¬ 
puter makers—not to mention insurance and financial 
services providers—wanted in on the rich Chinese market. 
The Clinton machine wanted huge amounts of cash for its 
campaign war chest. Let’s make a deal! 

After a brief, shaky start—Clinton, 
after all, had campaigned against the 
“butchers of Beijing”—the money 
machine was put in place. China policy 
was taken away from the State Depart¬ 
ment and the Pentagon and given to 
the money boys at Commerce, at Trea¬ 
sury, at the U.S. Trade Representative’s 
office—all overseen by that once and 
probably future trade lawyer, Sandy 
Berger. Controls on military and dual- 
use technology were eased; responsibil¬ 
ity for approving export licenses was 
shifted from the State Department to 
the Commerce Department; security 
lapses by American companies were 
soft-pedaled. And the campaign contri¬ 
butions poured in. 

The whole scheme was epitomized in the person of 
Bernard Schwartz, head of Loral Corporation and a manu¬ 
facturer of satellites, eager to launch his products atop less 
costly, if less reliable, Chinese missiles. It just so happened 
that Schwartz was also the Democratic party’s top donor, 
reliably pumping millions of dollars in “soft” money into 
party coffers. Loral was caught handing over sensitive 
American know-how on missile technology to the Chi¬ 
nese, has been indicted by a grand jury, and remains under 
investigation. But that didn’t stop Clinton from approving 
a new license for Schwartz to launch more satellites on 
Chinese rockets, over the Justice Department’s objection 
but with Berger’s full concurrence. 

That was the China scam at the retail level. At the 
wholesale level, it was grandiloquently defended as part of 
the Clinton administration’s policy of “engagement.” As 
China’s human rights record deteriorated, as democracy 
activists, Falun Gong members, Christians, and Tibetan 
Buddhists were rounded up, imprisoned, tortured, and 
murdered; as China modernized its military, fired missiles 
off the coast of Taiwan, bullied neighbors in the South 


China Sea, threatened Los Angeles, and stole American 
nuclear weapons secrets; as China provided missile and 
nuclear weapons material and technologies to Pakistan 
and Iran—the Clinton administration never wavered, nev¬ 
er admitted a setback, never hesitated in its drive to win 
permanent most-favored-nation status for a country that 
Clinton insisted on describing as America’s “strategic 
partner.” This was the big payoff for corporate America. 
And here, fame and fortune mingled in the Clintonian cal¬ 
culation, for pushing permanent MFN through Congress 
this past summer was to be another part of Clinton’s lega¬ 
cy. Never mind that the Chinese, as many predicted, have 
since shown no intention of abiding by the terms they 
negotiated for their entry into the 
World Trade Organization. 
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■hen it wasn’t about personal 
fame and campaign cash, Bill 
Clinton’s foreign policy was 
often about politics, the politics of stay¬ 
ing in office. Even what Clinton did 
right he often did for the wrong rea¬ 
sons. For two years he refused to inter¬ 
vene in Bosnia, despite the slaughter of 
untold thousands of innocents, because 
he didn’t want to pay the political price 
for sending U.S. troops into a “quag¬ 
mire.” When he finally did summon 
the courage to act, after Serb troops 
started overrunning U.N. peacekeeping positions, it was 
only because Richard Holbrooke reminded Clinton that 
he had promised to send American troops to extract the 
forces of U.S. allies under siege. If he was going to have to 
send our armed forces into harm’s way anyhow, Clinton 
figured he might as well send them in to win. This was the 
right call but hardly a visionary act. 

Domestic politics drove Clinton’s Haiti policy, too, in 
all directions. First he sent troops to Haiti, in part to solve 
a politically difficult refugee problem in Florida. But then, 
after a successful intervention, Clinton bowed to other 
domestic political pressures to get U.S. troops out as soon 
as possible. Instead of designing a strategy for keeping 
Haiti from going off track again, the Clinton administra¬ 
tion abdicated the responsibility it assumed when it inter¬ 
vened. In Haiti, in Somalia, and elsewhere, Clinton and 
his advisers had the stomach only to be halfway imperial¬ 
ists. When the heat was on, they tended to look for the 
exits. 

As it was, because Clinton was afraid of the political 
consequences of using force, he frequently acted only 
when backed into a corner. In Kosovo, he avoided military 
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action against the Serbs until it was too late to prevent the 
ethnic cleansing of hundreds of thousands of Kosovo 
Albanians. Then, bowing to political pressure from the 
neo-isolationist Republican Congress, Clinton ruled out 
using ground forces. The effect was to prolong the war and 
the suffering. Slobodan Milosevic caved in only when, 
more than two months into the air war, Clinton finally 
started to realize that ground troops might be necessary 
after all. 

At least Bosnia and Kosovo were relative successes. 
Elsewhere, Clinton’s propensity to back into a course of 
action and then do too little, too late had a higher cost. In 
Iraq, Clinton walked right up to the edge of using force in 
February 1998, only to panic and let U.N. Secretary Gener¬ 
al Kofi Annan give Saddam Hussein a reprieve. Once 
again, it was fear of employing ground troops that undid 
Clinton’s strategy, for as the confrontation with Saddam 
drew near, administration officials realized that bombing 
alone—the casualty-minimizing and therefore politically 
safer option—would accomplish nothing. And, indeed, 
that was precisely what Clinton accomplished a year later, 
when he ordered a futile four-day air attack on Iraq. That 
bombing, known as Operation Desert Fox, was ostensibly 
aimed at retarding Saddam’s missile and weapons pro¬ 
grams: Sandy Berger’s “whack-a-mole” strategy. But its 
real purpose, as usual, was to solve political problems at 
home. In fact, it accomplished less than nothing in Iraq. It 
gave Saddam the excuse to kick out U.N. arms inspectors, 
and it destroyed what little international will was left to 
maintain sanctions against Iraq. As Clinton’s Iraq policy 
has collapsed, his strategy has been purely political and 
entirely cynical: to keep Iraq off the front pages, to pre¬ 
tend that Saddam is still in his “box,” and to let the next 
president deal with the threat of this rearmed Middle East 
predator. 

On a couple of prominent issues, Clinton showed a bit 
more gumption. He played his part in pushing NATO 
expansion through Congress, albeit with plenty of help 
from leading Republicans. Probably the enlargement of 
the alliance to include the former Soviet bloc nations of 
central and Eastern Europe will go down as Clinton’s most 
significant foreign policy accomplishment (though Clin¬ 
ton himself appears relatively indifferent to it: There have 
been no celebratory trips to Warsaw or Prague this year). 
And with regard to Russia, notwithstanding the Monday¬ 
morning quarterbacking of many critics (including mem¬ 
bers of the incoming Bush administration), Clinton was 
basically right to stick with Boris Yeltsin. For all Yeltsin’s 
flaws, the real alternatives to him—Communists and 
right-wing crazies like Vladimir Zhirinovsky—were 
always much worse. Clinton’s policy toward the former 
Yugoslavia, despite all the hesitations and miscalculations, 


ultimately produced Milosevic’s downfall. Overall, one 
must say that Clinton’s efforts to solidify a Europe “whole 
and free” have been a success. 


B ut these successes are overshadowed by Clinton’s 
four grand failures: his failure to contain China, to 
remove Saddam, to maintain adequate American 
military strength, and to even begin to deploy a missile 
defense system adequate to protect the United States and 
our closest allies. 

These four failures are intimately related and may well 
converge most unpleasantly for the next administration. 
In the next four years, either Iraq or China is likely to pro¬ 
voke a major crisis that will require George W Bush to 
make some very hard choices. Indeed, it is possible to 
imagine crises occurring simultaneously in the Persian 
Gulf and in the Taiwan Straits, since both Beijing and 
Baghdad know that the American military will have diffi¬ 
culty meeting two challenges at once. It is likely that both 
crises will involve the threat of ballistic missile attacks on 
the United States, its troops, or its allies. China already has 
the capability to execute such attacks; for Iraq, it is just a 
matter of time. And when the crisis occurs, it will sudden¬ 
ly become bracingly clear that we have no way of defend¬ 
ing ourselves, no way of avoiding the blackmail that will 
be employed to constrain our response, whether to an 
Iraqi attack on Kuwait, a Chinese attack on Taiwan, or 
both. 

America’s unreadiness to handle these two entirely 
predictable threats, not to mention others that are less pre¬ 
dictable: That is Bill Clinton’s real legacy. And, in truth, it 
can only partly be attributed to Clinton’s egoism and polit¬ 
ical caution. To be sure, it would have been unpopular to 
spend more money to keep the American military strong 
enough to handle its global responsibilities. And it would 
have run afoul of the Democrats’ mindless opposition to 
missile defense and their equally mindless devotion to the 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty to go ahead and build the 
most effective form of missile shield. But it was probably 
not mere political cowardice that led Clinton to underfund 
the military and kill the most promising missile defense 
technologies. In both cases, let us give Clinton credit: He 
did it out of conviction. 

The truth is, Bill Clinton wanted to make deep cuts in 
the Pentagon budget, far deeper than those already made 
by the first Bush administration at the end of the Cold 
War. In 1992 candidate Clinton campaigned on a promise 
to cut an additional $60 billion in defense spending over 
five years. When he took office, the first budget he submit¬ 
ted called for cuts of over $100 billion. Through the first 
six years alone, Clinton had cut more than $160 billion in 
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defense spending. Only as the state of the U.S. armed 
forces looked to become an issue in the 2000 election cam¬ 
paign did Clinton offer miniscule increases, and even most 
of these were to come after he left office. This was a man 
with a mission. 

Every year Clinton and his top officials denied that the 
Pentagon budget was too small. Every year they denied 
that the active engagement of American forces overseas in 
the post-Cold War era required investments not much 
below what had been required to contain the Soviet 
Union. When aircraft carrier battle groups had to be shut¬ 
tled back and forth between the Persian Gulf and East 
Asia to meet the crisis du jour, when the 
air campaign over Kosovo used up the 
lion’s share of the Air Force’s available 
resources, leaving too little to cover the 
no-fly zones over Iraq, the Clinton 
administration insisted there was noth¬ 
ing to worry about. 

So now the chickens come home to 
roost—but not on Bill Clinton’s watch. 

As the Clinton team heads off into the 
sunset, we begin to learn that the 
defense budget is, indeed, dangerously 
depleted. Top officials in the Clinton 
Pentagon now talk about a gap between 
defense strategy and defense resources of 
as much as $60 billion per year. Just a 
couple of weeks ago, James Schlesinger 
and Harold Brown, defense secretaries 
in the Ford and Carter administrations, recommended 
increases in defense spending of 20 percent, a more than 
$50 billion increase over the current budget. These are 
among the more moderate estimates. Air Force Secretary 
F. Whitten Peters recently expressed his view that the 
defense shortfall is probably $100 billion annually. All of 
which makes a mockery of A1 Gore’s now irrelevant cam¬ 
paign pledge to spend $100 billion more on defense over 
the next ten years. Unfortunately, it also casts in an unfa¬ 
vorable light the even paltrier defense numbers cited by 
the Bush campaign. 

Clinton’s willful evisceration of the defense budget 
during his two terms in office is all the more appalling 
when one considers that he cut while the American econo¬ 
my was soaring and the federal deficit was shrinking and 
turning into a surplus. Bush, if he is so inclined, will prob¬ 
ably have to fight for bigger defense budgets in a time of 
economic stagnation if not outright recession. In fact, 
Clinton may have left too little time to turn the ship 
around before the next major international crisis. 

The same goes for missile defense. Clinton came to 
office determined to kill the programs begun by Ronald 


Reagan and continued during the Bush years. And he 
managed to kill the most promising of them, partly out of 
partisan conviction born of years of Democratic opposi¬ 
tion to Reagan’s “Star Wars,” partly out of a desire to save 
more money, and partly out of the theological belief that 
the ABM Treaty remained, as Clinton officials liked to say, 
the “cornerstone” of strategic stability. This despite the 
fact that bilateral strategic arms control agreements 
between the United States and Russia have become less 
and less relevant to American security requirements in an 
age of Saddam Husseins and Kim Jong Ils. 

Little wonder that when Clinton was forced by politi¬ 
cal pressures to come up with some 
kind of missile defense program— 
forced, that is, by the Rumsfeld com¬ 
mission’s finding that the missile 
threat from North Korea and others 
was advancing more rapidly than the 
CIA had wanted to admit—the pro¬ 
gram his team designed proved to be 
inadequate. Little wonder that Ameri¬ 
can allies in Europe, who were 
informed only belatedly of the Clinton 
administration’s hastily devised plan, 
were unpersuaded. Little wonder that, 
after promising to begin building a 
missile defense system to be in place 
by 2005 to meet emerging threats, 
Clinton at the end of the day punted. 
Given how he had mucked things up, 
Clinton was right to put off a deployment decision. But 
what he is leaving Bush is a diplomatic, political, and tech¬ 
nological mess, and it will take a mighty effort by the new 
administration to get an effective missile defense system 
in place by the time it might actually be needed. 

The world was kind to America in the 1990s. The 
country got rich, and the inertial momentum from the 
great successes achieved in the 1980s, when the Cold War 
was won, and in 1991, when Saddam Hussein was driven 
from Kuwait, allowed the nation to coast forward with lit¬ 
tle presidential leadership. It is unlikely, however, that the 
next decade will be so accommodating. Some of the chal¬ 
lenges we will face are already discernible; others lie out of 
sight just over the horizon. The great danger today is that 
we will be unprepared to meet both the known and the 
unknown dangers. It was not the job of average American 
citizens to worry about such things this past decade, to 
make sure the government was preparing the nation for a 
more dangerous future. That was the president’s job. But 
Bill Clinton was President Feel-good during a fat and hap¬ 
py decade. And sooner or later, his carelessness will exact a 
price. ♦ 
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Women of the 
Clinton Scandals 

Whatever happened to Paula and Gennifer and Monica and 
Connie and Sally and Dolly and Susan and.. . 


By Matt Labash 

s the sun sets on Bill Clinton’s presidency, 
it is easy to give in to sentimentaliz¬ 
ing, to legacy-assessing, to specu¬ 
lating about his future: Will he 
run for Senate or host his 
own talk show? Will he putter around 
his rutabaga garden in fuzzy house 
slippers? Where will he take his first 
date? 

As journalists plumb for 
answers to these important ques¬ 
tions, the most distinctive contin¬ 
gent of the Clinton era has been 
grossly neglected. They come in all 
shapes and hair colors, some of 
them without benefit of bleach or 
surgical enhancement. They’ve 
started websites and written tell-all 
books. They do nude spreads and 
penance, and one of them even did 
time. They’ve been hookers and 
housewives and ladies all. They are 
the Women Of the Clinton Scan¬ 
dals (WOCS). 

In the interest of catching up 
and making sense of the last 
eight years, we called some 
WOCS to take one last lap 
around infamy’s track. Space 
considerations necessitate limit¬ 
ing ourselves to a representative 
sample. Besides, as of late, no one’s 
seen much of Sally Perdue (the former Miss Arkansas 
who was threatened after disclosing the ugly particulars 
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of her affair with Clinton—such as his “wearing my 
black nightgown, playing the sax badly”). And neither 
were we able to contact Gennifer Flowers, currently 
traveling with her husband, the unfortunately 
named Finis Shelnutt. Since Flowers has 
. abandoned her Gennifer’s Girls interactive 

cybersex service, she’s stayed busy on her 
website selling “Presidente” cigars, her 
tell-too-much book (“Willard” and 
'Precious” were their pet names for 
each other’s privates), and pictures 
of herself. When not engaging in 
presidential commerce, the 
cabaret veteran has brought the 
gift of song to an international 
audience and lectured on “Sur¬ 
viving Sex, Power and Propagan¬ 
da” at the Oxford Union. 

There are also WOCS who are 
attempting to rise above the past. 
These days, Monica Lewinsky will 
only talk about the Big Creep to a fed¬ 
eral grand jury. While Lewinsky used to 
be all-embarrassing-disclosures, all-the- 
time (her book informed us that she went 
to “fat camp,” threw a hissy fit when daddy 
wouldn’t buy her a Snoopy telephone, and 
told a gut-conscious Clinton, “I like your 
tummy”), she is all business these days, 
especially since her tax and legal expenses 
have eaten through her Jenny Craig prof¬ 
its. Fortunately, she has found a way to 
reawaken my creative senses” by selling purses 
online (our favorite: the Moroccan Mermaid But¬ 
ton Purse). As she told the Pure Oxygen website, “Bags 
are my life.” 

Still, there are other WOCS with stories to tell (and 
with listed phone numbers). In the beginning, there 
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was Connie Hamzy, the infamous rock’n’roll groupie 
(who claims a resume stretching from Vanilla Ice to 
Richard Carpenter) and the first of candidate Clinton’s 
extramarital headaches. In the January 1992 Penthouse , 
Hamzy detailed her 1984 encounter with Governor 
Clinton, when he tried to pick her up in her skimpy 
purple bikini at a Little Rock hotel pool. After stealing 
a quick grope, they were unable to find an available 
room, and their session went unconsummated. As 
Newsweek reported, Hillary Clinton wanted to destroy 
Hamzy’s credibility, such as it was (Hamzy boasted of 
taking on 24 guys during a single Allman Brothers con¬ 
cert). But Hamzy, who passed a polygraph 
test administered by the American 
Spectator , persuasively de¬ 

clared, “I may be a slut, but 
I’m no liar.” 

Since her disclosure, 
it’s been tough going for 
the woman Grand Funk 
Railroad immortalized in 
song as “Sweet Sweet Con¬ 
nie.” In 1995, she was cit¬ 
ed by police in a Little 
Rock park after her thong 
bikini failed to conceal 
her sufficiently. In 
1998, her campaign for 
mayor of Little Rock self- 
destructed when she was 
arrested for public intoxi¬ 
cation. To support her 
groupie habit, she’s 
worked a string of dead-end 
jobs from part-time retail clerk to 
breeder of Persian cats. So it’s under¬ 
standable she grows agitated when I ask her for a Clin¬ 
ton assessment. “What’s in it for me?” she asks. “Free 
publicity,” I offer. “I can’t eat publicity,” she snarls. 
“I’m not talking unless you’re talking money. Call me 
again, and I’ll call Bruce Lindsey at the White House.” 
I try to explain that Lindsey only intimidates people 
who’ve had sexual contact with Clinton, which, as of 
this writing, excludes me. But she abruptly hangs up. 

C elebrating the miracle of airbrushing, Paula 
Jones has, in its latest issue, joined Sweet Con¬ 
nie in the. Penthouse pantheon with a multi-page 
layout and an accompanying interview in which she 
denounces conservatives who used her harassment 
charge for political ends. While Jones did not respond 


to interview requests, her estranged husband Steve did. 
A failed actor and airline ticketing agent, Steve had the 
first inkling their marriage was going south after Paula 
jeopardized their credibility by lending her name to the 
Celebrity Psychic Network. Her Penthouse spread has 
him apoplectic, though he doesn’t think it will win him 
custody of their children, since in California, “you can 
be a prostitute and they’ll give you custody.” Steve 
allows that he “enjoyed playing the chess game” that 
nearly toppled Clinton. But he says that while his wife 
was inappropriately propositioned, “she certainly 
shouldn’t have stayed [in Clinton’s hotel room] as long 
as she did.” With a mound of debts and a busted mar¬ 
riage, Steve says, “I sometimes sit down 
with a good Cabernet and think, What 
the hell was it all about, and would I 
do it again? Absolutely not.” 

Less remorseful is Dolly Kyle 
Browning, the spunky Dallas real 
estate attorney with self-described 
sea-mist green eyes” who was 
outed during impeachment as 
one of Clinton’s paramours. 
Not just any paramour, mind 
you, like the “12-year one 
night stand” that Browning 
says Clinton conducted with 
Flowers. Browning has 

known Clinton since they 
were children, and says that 
as a pair of sex addicts (she’s 
in recovery), they had a 30- 
year multi-dimensional rela¬ 
tionship which she has 

detailed in her self-published roman a 
clef Purposes of the Heart (best character: Mallo¬ 
ry Cheatham, the fat-ankled wife of southern governor 
Cameron Coulter). 

Though Browning planned a trilogy, she interrupt¬ 
ed writing “book two to write book true,” a non-fiction 
treatment of her experiences entitled Perjuries of the 
Heart. When asked what Clinton should do next, 
Browning replies, “He needs to turn and repent and get 
his life straight.” What she believes he’ll do instead is a 
reverse Reagan. “Reagan did the B-movies first and 
then the presidency,” she says. “Clinton will do the 
presidency and then the B-movies. He has to be in the 
limelight, and he’ll do whatever it takes to get there.” 

While Browning is waiting for Clinton to turn up in 
Porky’s 4 , Susan McDougal wouldn’t be able to afford a 
matinee ticket. Out of work and living at her parents’ 
home in Camden, Ark., Clinton’s Whitewater partner is 
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battle-hardened after serving 22 months in seven differ¬ 
ent prisons resulting from her refusal to testify before 
Ken Starr, whom she has likened to Charles Manson. 
Now taking up the mantle of prison reform 
(she is incredulous that I’m unaware -- 7 * 

prison toilet tanks double as water 
fountains—“you’ve lived a shel¬ 
tered life”), McDougal says she 
doesn’t resent Clinton in the 
least, though she wouldn’t 
mind a presidential pardon to 
erase her substantial con¬ 
tempt fines. McDougal’s 
been romantically linked to 
Clinton, a charge she cate¬ 
gorically denies, though 
she does find him “broth¬ 
erly attractive.” The suspi¬ 
cion is hardly surprising, 
she says, since “any 
woman of a certain age in 
Arkansas was suspected.” 

She’s elated about Hilla¬ 
ry’s election, though of the 
Clinton marriage, she says, 

“I can’t figure that whole 
deal out.” McDougal thinks 
Clinton’s been a “great presi¬ 
dent,” but her praise comes 
with a caveat. She wishes he 
hadn’t been embroiled in the 
Lewinsky scandal, which she says kept Starr on the 
case, costing her an additional six months in jail. 

Two non-consensual WOCS who are more liberal 
with their Clinton criticisms are Kathleen Willey and 
Juanita Broaddrick, allegedly pawed and raped, respec¬ 
tively. Willey is now happily remarried after filing 
bankruptcy as a result of debts incurred by her first 
husband, who committed suicide on the day of her 
Clinton encounter. After being systematically harassed 
by anonymous tormentors who, among other things, 
stole her cat and threatened her children, after being 
demonized by administration soldiers who leaked her 
private correspondence, and after developing a nasty 
case of stress-related shingles, Willey has dropped her 
lawsuit against the administration. “What they did was 
wrong,” says Willey. “But this will take years in court 
with the Clintons, and I just don’t have the stomach to 
be in the same room with those people anymore.” 

Of all those she resents, Hillary is foremost. “She 
put a lot of this stuff in motion. She put Sid Blumen- 
thal out there,” says Willey. The $8 million book deal 


Hillary secured is especially irksome to Willey, who was 
once accused by Clinton lackeys of trying to turn a 
quick literary buck (which she never attempted). “You 
know what that book’s going to be?” asks Wil¬ 
ley. “It’s going to be page after page of 
lies.” Willey adds that “she’ll write that 
like she wrote the book on entertaining 
[the first lady’s recent offering, An 
Invitation to the White House], Give me 
a break. I worked in that social office. 
Hillary Clinton’s expertise you 
could fit in the head of a thimble— 
she doesn’t know a dessert spoon 
from a soup spoon.” 

Two years ago, Juanita 
Broaddrick claimed that she 
was raped in 1978 by then 
Arkansas attorney general 
Bill Clinton, who bit her lip 
until it was swollen then told 
her before leaving, “You bet¬ 
ter put some ice on that.” 
Broaddrick’s life has 
returned to normal: tennis 
matches, tending to the 
animals on her Van Buren, 
Ark., spread, gathering her 
nursing home business’s records 
for the mysterious tax audit that seems 
to come the way of many of the WOCS. 
Broaddrick, who believed finally coming 
forward would lead to Clinton’s removal from office, 
says she is partly to blame that the controversy blew 
over (Clinton left his denial to his lawyer and hasn’t 
addressed it since). “I should’ve come forward sooner,” 
she says. 

On the whole, Broaddrick says her disclosure has 
been beneficial to her marriage and mental health. Still, 
whenever she sees Clinton on television, “There’s just a 
hatred. I want to go through the TV screen and strangle 
the man. I just wish he’d be removed from public sight, 
but I feel like he’s going to stay active and try to get 
[Hillary] elected [president] in 2004.” 

Asked what they’d say to Clinton if they ran into 
him at the Stop’n’Shop, Willey laughs. “You mean if he 
was buying a pound of bacon?” she asks, before lapsing 
into thoughtful silence. “I’d say that my family worked 
for you, my children admired you. I am just so pro¬ 
foundly disappointed that you turned to this, that you 
did this to people like me, for going into a courtroom 
and telling the truth under oath.” Broaddrick is less 
circumspect: “I’d tell him to go to hell.” ♦ 
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L ouis Armstrong was a great 
trumpet player, a major jazz 
innovator, and a widely be¬ 
loved entertainer. But was he 
the Second Coming? This is the hardly 
exaggerated implication of Ken Burns’s 
Jazz documentary, and it’s one well 
worth pondering—not for what it says 
about the great Satchmo, but for what it 
says about a tightly blinkered view of 
history and race that has come to 
dominate the presentation of music in 
America. 

Burns—who first came to fame with 
his PBS documentary on the Civil 
War—is an admitted musical neophyte. 
But he found as mentors the trumpeter 
Wynton Marsalis and writers Stanley 
Crouch, Gerald Early, and Albert Mur¬ 
ray, who anchor the commentary for the 
nineteen-hour documentary Burns has 
now produced. They also provide the 
thematic core of the book Jazz, which 
has been published in tandem with the 
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documentary’s PBS premiere this 
month, along with several Ken Burns 
Jazz CD compilations. 

The average viewer might expect of 
these men both a helping hand in intro¬ 
ducing the novice to a new life of listen¬ 
ing pleasure and, at the same time, apt 
historical and musical context for the 
devotee. But their role in the Burns 
documentary proves quite different. 
Rather than helping viewers to hear the 
rich and varied history of jazz, they are 
there to instruct us in how to see it: as 
the exclusive domain of the black, 
blues-oriented musicians who have 
long suffered at the hands of the white 
and derivative interloper. 

It’s an old story, but there’s some¬ 
thing freshly shocking about watching 
it unfold—unchecked, even unre¬ 
marked upon—as a matter of uncontro- 
versial fact, “proven” by the seeing-is- 
believing conventions of documentary¬ 
making: the grainy photos and film 
clips, the talking heads, the soothing 
voice-over narration, and the marvelous 
music (which is, by the way, all too 
often voiced-over by those talking 


heads). The result is a vigorous exercise 
in political correctness, a distortion of 
cultural history that only deepens racial 
division while ill-serving the music it 
sets out to celebrate. Even more dispir¬ 
iting is the fact that Ken Burns passed 
up a genuine opportunity to showcase 
one of the only organically and expan¬ 
sively multicultural movements in 
American history—the evolution of 
jazz. 

O f course, neither Burns nor his 
mentors see the music that way. 
Where there was an unprecedented 
mixing of musical forms and colors a 
century or so ago, they see near-isolated 
black creativity. Where there was a 
blending of black rhythmic virtuosity 
with European harmonic sophistica¬ 
tion, they see black musical separatism. 
As various musicologists have remind¬ 
ed us, what became a bona fide Ameri¬ 
can musical vernacular in the twentieth 
century emerged from a complex 
cacophony: Negro spirituals and blues, 
Caribbean dances, Methodist hymns, 
North Country modal ballads, cowboy 
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round-up tunes, gallops, hornpipes, 
polkas, “nationality” tunes from 
Europe, Victorian ballads—not to men¬ 
tion the national craze for brass bands, 
and the emergence of Tin Pan Alley. 
But this historic, eclectic mix remains 
out of earshot of Jazz. The essence of 
this documentary is blues, the blacks 
who played those blues, and the whites 
who tried to play them and couldn’t. 

Such a point of view, as noted several 
years ago by Terry Teachout in a searing 
Commentary essay about the racial 
cleansing of jazz at Lincoln Center, 
stems from what may be called the 
“racialist” school of jazz theory. Murray, 
Crouch, and Marsalis—joined in Jazz 
by Early and, of course, Burns—all 
enthusiastically subscribe to it. Teach¬ 
out defined this outlook as “an ideology 
in which race is a primary factor in the 
making of aesthetic judgments.” At 
New York City’s Lincoln Center, under 
the direction of Marsalis and Crouch, 
the racialist ideology has played out in a 
series of jazz programs based on the 
work of black players, composers, and 
arrangers. In Ken Burns’s Jazz , it has 
been codified for the general audience. 

I t couldn’t be otherwise, given the 
guides Burns has selected. Albert 
Murray is the author of Stomping the 
Blues , a 1976 explication of jazz as an 
outgrowth of the blues, which was 
ardently praised by Stanley Crouch as 
“the first real aesthetic theory of jazz.” 
The book might also be called a jazz 
racialist’s bible. You can get its flavor 
from the fact that Murray’s single 
assessment of white jazzmen occurs in a 
perfectly poisonous caption accompa¬ 
nying a photograph of a few white and 
several black musicians. Murray derides 
the whites—among them Miff Mole, 
Gene Krupa, Bud Freeman, and Gerry 
Mulligan—as members of the so-called 
“third line,” a play on New Orleans 
parade lingo, suggesting worthless fol¬ 
lowers and hangers-on. This isn’t 
respectable music criticism; it’s racially 
charged invective. 

If anything, Gerald Early is even 
more direct. “The greatest practitioners 
of this kind of music have been African 
American,” he states in the documen¬ 
tary. “It comes from a particular kind of 


American experience with democracy, 
with America, with capitalism, with a 
whole bunch of other stuff.” To accept 
this point of view requires the strict seg¬ 
regation of all black musicians from 
white musicians—ranking Cootie 
Williams, Art Blakey, and Thelonius 
Monk above Harry James, Buddy Rich, 
and Mel Powell. (It calls to mind a 
famous 1950s “color-blind test” the 



critic Leonard Feather gave trumpeter 
Roy Eldridge, who had boasted he 
could tell a jazz player’s race just by lis¬ 
tening; Eldridge incorrectly guessed the 
race of almost every musician who was 
played for him.) It may be possible to 
perform the kind of subjective ranking 
of master musicians that Jazz attempts, 
but there is something perverse about 
doing it entirely by racial bloc, which is 
what Jazz forces the viewer to do. 

Consider Wynton Marsalis’s shame¬ 
ful explanation that Benny Goodman’s 
white skin—not his electrifying clarinet 
playing, and certainly not his creation 


of the big band—earned him the tide of 
the “King of Swing.” “The majority of 
people who bought the records were 
white,” says Marsalis (who is to Jazz 
what Shelby Foote was to Burns’s Civil 
War series: the touchstone commenta¬ 
tor for the duration). “The majority of 
the people who wrote about it were 
white, the record companies were 
owned by whites. Just the music came 
out of the Afro-American community. 
So it just stands to reason that the 
‘King’ would be white.” Just in case a 
viewer doesn’t get the full import, 
Burns cuts wordlessly to a vintage por¬ 
trait of Duke Ellington, whose place in 
the racialist theory of jazz is that of the 
legitimate but denied musical monarch. 

T o uphold this and other un¬ 
abashedly racialist theories, 
Burns’s commentators must boost black 
musicians to heights beyond reach and 
denigrate white musicians to medioc¬ 
rity. Which brings us back to Louis 
Armstrong and his role in the docu¬ 
mentary. It bears repeating: Louis Arm¬ 
strong was a great trumpeter, a major 
jazz innovator, and a widely beloved 
entertainer. But was he, as viewers are 
informed, “a gift from God”? “Ameri¬ 
can music’s Bach, Dante, and Shake¬ 
speare”? The creator of “the melodic, 
rhythmic vocabulary that all of the big 
bands wrote music out of”? The creator 
of “some of the most abstract and 
sophisticated music that anybody has 
ever heard, short of Bach”? Someone 
with “an unprecedented sense of 
rhythm”? “The greatest musician in the 
world”? Is it true, as Burns writes in the 
series’s accompanying book, that 
“Louis Armstrong is to twentieth-cen¬ 
tury music (I did not say jazz) what Ein¬ 
stein is to physics, Freud is to psychia¬ 
try, and the Wright Brothers are to 
travel”? 

The point is neither to criticize Arm¬ 
strong nor to deny his impact on Amer¬ 
ican music. The point is rather to ques¬ 
tion the near-hysterical hyperbole that 
characterizes Jazz in its assessments of 
its pantheon players—Armstrong above 
all, along with Duke Ellington, Billie 
Holiday, Charlie Parker, and Miles 
Davis, joined by Count Basie, Coleman 
Hawkins, Lester Young, Thelonius 
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Monk, and Art Blakey (and, what do 
you know, Wynton Marsalis). 

Duke Ellington, for example, is 
“America’s greatest composer,” who 
“couldn’t write or record anything oth¬ 
er than masterpieces,” all the while cre¬ 
ating “chords that were never heard 
before” (at least by Ken Burns). Billie 
Holiday was “the greatest jazz singer of 
them all,” and even “the single most 
influential singer American music has 
ever produced.” (Of course, Bessie 
Smith is also said to be “the most 
important female vocalist in the history 
of jazz,” so go figure.) Count Basie “had 
the greatest rhythm section in jazz his¬ 
tory,” and “a pulse that was definitive”; 
indeed, “no band had a greater impact 
than Count Basie and his band.” 

T he flip side to this feverish pitch is 
the low-key letdown, the under¬ 
cutting technique perfected in Jazz to 
deflate the reputations of those white 
musicians who even rate a mention. 
(The documentary also presents baleful 
historical footage of lynchings, Ku 
Klux Klan marches, and “whites only” 
signs to drive the point home.) Benny 
Goodman, for one, is consistently 
depicted as something of a commercial 
fraud whose success came at the 
expense of others, particularly Fletcher 
Henderson, a black arranger of great 
talent without whom, it is implied, 
Goodman wouldn’t have amounted to 
much. 

Even Goodman’s early sessions with 
black musicians—beginning with 1934 
recordings that ultimately led to 
serendipitous collaborations with 
pianist Teddy Wilson and vibes player 
Lionel Hampton, among others—are 
presented in such a way as to suggest 
petty acts of self-aggrandizement: “Ben¬ 
ny Goodman saw no reason why mere 
custom and prejudice should keep him 
from improving his band,” the narrator 
intones, slipping yet another compli¬ 
ment into the bandleader’s back. After 
what Goodman suffers in Jazz, it is a 
smarmy thing that his picture is used to 
sell the documentary’s boxed CD 
collection. 

Every Jazz viewer will have his own 
list of omissions and gloss-overs. Mine 
begins with Oscar Peterson, Gene Kru- 


pa, and Mel Powell. Other regrettable 
gaps include the musically daring Bos¬ 
well Sisters, especially considering the 
influence of Connie Boswell on Ella 
Fitzgerald, for instance. And, speaking 
of Ella Fitzgerald, why is there hardly 
any mention of “the First Lady of 
Song” following her debut as a teenager 
singing novelty tunes? Indeed, there are 
few singers featured in Jazz aside from 
Billie Holiday, Sarah Vaughan, and 
Bessie Smith—no jazz-age Bing Crosby, 
no Mel Torme, and no band vocalists. 

Which brings us to what may be the 
most telling omission of Jazz: its com¬ 
plete disregard of American popular 
song. To be sure, instrumentals were at 
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Original score for “Take theA-train” 
by Billy Strayhorn 


the heart of jazz, from Count Basie’s 
“One O’Clock Jump” to Benny Good¬ 
man’s version of “Sing, Sing, Sing” to 
Dizzy Gillespie’s orchestration of “A 
Night in Tunisia.” But so were songs by 
the likes of Jerome Kern, Irving Berlin, 
Cole Porter, Rodgers & Hart, Harold 
Arlen, the Gershwins, and others. The 
standards of the jazz songbook com¬ 
posed by these men—who were, pace 
Ken Burns, mainly white and often 
Jewish—are too numerous to list, but 
jazz lovers would be bereft without 
Louis Armstrong’s rendition of Hoagy 
Carmichael’s “Stardust,” Sarah 
Vaughan’s version of Vernon Duke’s 
“Autumn in New York,” Tommy 
Dorsey’s version of Irving Berlin’s 
“Blue Skies” (vocal by Frank Sinatra), 
Coleman Hawkins’s version of John 
Green’s “Body and Soul,” and John 


Coltrane on Rodgers & Hammerstein’s 
“My Favorite Things” (“a cloying little 
waltz,” says Jazz), to name just a few. 

Aside from Duke Ellington, the only 
composer I remember hearing about in 
Jazz is George Gershwin, peremptorily 
dismissed as having “spent countless 
hours listening to black piano players in 
Harlem.” Of course, as Albert Murray 
would have it, jazz performers produced 
their own material. “Blues musicians,” 
he explained in Stomping the Blues, “pro¬ 
ceed as if the Broadway musical were in 
fact a major source of crude but fasci¬ 
nating folk materials!” 

K en Burns seems receptive to this 
rather outre point of view. Jazz 
explains how it was that Louis Arm¬ 
strong managed to transform “the most 
superficial love songs into great art,” 
and how poor Billie Holiday had to do 
the same, turning “routinely mediocre 
music into great art.” (“Art” is a com¬ 
mon word in Jazz.) Robin and 
Rainger’s “Easy Living”—a favorite 
Holiday recording—springs to mind as 
an example of the tripe the poor woman 
had to sing. No wonder she took to 
drugs. And while we’re on the subject of 
root causes, consider poor Bix Beider¬ 
becke, the lyrical and legendary cor- 
netist who came to a tragic end at twen¬ 
ty-eight, a victim, as one Jazz theorist 
would have it, of artistic segregation: If 
Bix had only been permitted to play 
with black musicians—who were, we 
are told, “as good and in some cases bet¬ 
ter than he was”—he might not have 
died so young. 

Over Burns’s preface to the book ver¬ 
sion of Jazz there stands a quotation 
from Duke Ellington, who said “the 
music is so free that many people say it 
is the only unhampered, unhindered 
expression of complete freedom yet pro¬ 
duced in this country.” We can indulge 
a great musician, but it is tough to take 
this kind of faux-intellectual stuff from 
Burns and the rest of his Jazz band. In 
the end, these nineteen hours of film are 
about too many angry axes and too 
many senseless words. Fortunately, 
what endures is the music, so much of 
which remains available, beckoning 
anyone—of any color—who has an 
open ear. ♦ 
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The Poverty of Nations 

Is it bad culture or bad laws 
that keep some countries poor? BY Michael Novak 


I n the overlooked parts of the 
earth, the most amazing forces of 
cultural dynamism are sometimes 
hidden. Take Peru, for instance, 
where, in 1971, an obscure diocesan 
priest named Gustavo Gutierrez pub¬ 
lished a book called zl Theology of Liber¬ 
ation that stimulated revolutions all 
over Latin America. 

Simultaneously, the 
primitive Marxists of 
the “Shining Path” 
were conducting a 
brutal war of intimi¬ 
dation in the Peruvian 
mountains. In Lima, 
the great novelist 
Mario Vargas Llosa 
was turning away 
from the Left and entering politics, 
while a dynamic community of Japan¬ 
ese immigrants—among them, Alberto 
Fujimori—were mounting steadily 
upward in economic and social power. 

From this maelstrom came as well 
the most stimulating of the third 
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world’s social thinkers, Hernando de 
Soto. While more colorful and flam¬ 
boyant figures were in battle all around 
him, de Soto quietly opened a research 
center in Lima called the Institute for 
Liberty and Democracy. His first book, 
The Other Path: The Invisible Revolution 
in the Third World, concluded that 
socialist methods 
helped the poor very 
little, but that the 
existing versions of 
third-world capital¬ 
ism were also failing. 
So de Soto set his 
band of assistants a 
single question: How 
can the poor be 
brought within the 
circle of economic development? 

The answer grew from his discovery 
that the vast majority of people in Peru 
were neither peasants nor proletarians 
but, in fact, small-scale entrepreneurs — 
and illegal entrepreneurs, at that. Hav¬ 
ing left the land for the city, where 
there were few factories to employ 
them, they had built an entire econo¬ 
my of small businesses, supplying 
nine-tenths of the public transport in 


Lima and building half the houses. But 
they were kept outside the legal econo¬ 
my, without protections of law, proper¬ 
ty titles, or sensible practice, and their 
activities were subject to official penal¬ 
ties and harassment. (At the time, set¬ 
ting up a legal business in Peru 
required more than two hundred days 
of full-time effort, with fees and bribes 
that could easily amount to three times 
the average annual income.) 

Before the poor can toil up out of 
poverty, de Soto decided, they need to 
be able to incorporate small businesses 
easily, to find low-cost entrepreneurial 
credit (micro-loans, really), and to 
acquire legal title to their homes and 
businesses. De Soto’s analysis was so 
persuasive that in the early and cre¬ 
ative stage of the Fujimori administra¬ 
tion, his institute was given public 
power to register 276,000 poor families 
as legal owners of their own property, 
and ten governments in Eastern 
Europe, Asia, and Africa requested 
similar assistance from him. 

In the ten years since, de Soto has 
been pursuing broader questions of 
economics, and now, in The Mystery of 
Capital: Why Capitalism Triumphs in the 
West and Fails Everywhere Else, he pre¬ 
sents the fruits of his research. The 
central concept he employs is “dead 
capital.” De Soto’s researchers calcu¬ 
late that the poor in the third world 
hold more than 9.3 trillion dollars of 
property—but it avails them little or 
nothing. No laws or institutions exist 
by which they may use this capital as 
collateral for cash or credit. 

The failure of analysts to recognize 
just how much capital the poor possess 
derives, in part, from a lack of technical 
and imaginative skill, and, in part, 
from charitable organizations’ empha¬ 
sis on the misery of the poor. The fail¬ 
ure of governments to see the existing 
wealth of their own poor—and thus 
bring it within the legal system so that 
it might be multiplied and, not so inci¬ 
dentally, taxed—he blames on the prej¬ 
udice of privileged elites and on wide¬ 
spread ignorance about the origins of 
prosperity. 

Such ignorance exists even in the 
United States. How did illegal squat¬ 
ters go from being “bandits” in George 
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Washington’s time to “brave pioneers” 
in Lincoln’s time? That long struggle 
is a story of great importance to the 
world, and de Soto devotes a lengthy 
and fascinating chapter to it. Most land 
in America, he points out, was settled 
before the Homestead Act of 1862. 
What the Act really accomplished was 
the regularizing and legalizing of 
squatters’ claims: Between 1862 and 
1890 some two million Americans 
claimed lands on 372,649 farms. The 
era of millions of “illegal settlements” 
lies forgotten. 

O ne new note in The Mystery of 
Capital is the unbecoming voice 
of Cassandra in which de Soto warns 
bitterly of a coming world revolt 
against capitalism. One feels this is 
mostly rhetorical. 

Another new note is de Soto’s rejec¬ 
tion of culture as an explanation for 
economic backwardness: “I humbly 
suggest that before any brahmin who 
lives in a bell jar tries to convince us 
that succeeding at capitalism requires 
certain cultural traits, we should first 
try to see what happens when develop¬ 
ing and former communist countries 
establish property rights systems that 
can create capital for everyone.” 

That makes an interesting contrast 
to the twenty-two authors that 
Lawrence E. Harrison and Samuel E 
Huntington have assembled in Culture 
Matters. After a half-century of devel¬ 
opment assistance, half of the adult 
population of twenty-three countries 
(mostly in Africa) are illiterate; life 
expectancy is below sixty years in 
forty-five countries; children under 
five die at rates in excess of 10 percent 
in thirty-five countries; and democracy 
remains non-existent or weak in most 
of Africa and Asia and parts of Latin 
America. The three prominent theories 
of the twentieth century—that these 
failures are explained by colonialism, 
dependency, and racism—have lost 
their power to persuade. Thus the cul¬ 
tural theories of Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Max Weber, and Edward Banfield seem 
to offer better models. 

Huntington opens his foreword by 
recounting how some years ago he 
came upon economic data for Ghana 


and South Korea around 1960—and 
noticed how similar they were. Thirty 
years later. South Korea is the four¬ 
teenth largest economy in the world, 
with a per capita income about that of 
Southern Europe. Ghana thirty years 
later has a GNP about one-fifteenth of 
that. Huntington concludes that “cul¬ 
ture had to be a large part of the expla¬ 
nation. South Koreans value thrift, 
investment, hard work, education, 
organization, and discipline. Ghana¬ 
ians had different values. In short, cul¬ 
tures count.” 

The entire book is a goldmine of 
suggestions, distinctions, and lively 
arguments. Lawrence Harrison—who 
helped launch the new debate about 
culture with Development Is a State of 
Mind in 1985—adds to Culture Matters 
a stimulating introduction and conclu¬ 
sion, almost daring those who disagree 
to match fact for fact, distinction for 
distinction. 

The authors of the essays include 
Barbara Crossette, Francis Fukuyama, 
Nathan Glazer, David Landes, Sey¬ 
mour Martin Lipset, Michael E. 
Porter, Lucian W. Pye, and Tu Wei- 
Ming. Jeffrey Sachs points out the ways 
capitalist institutions are resisted in 


non-capitalist societies and suggests 
that capitalism may be strongly favored 
by geography (in coastal states, for 
instance). Mariano Grondona outlines 
twenty contrasting cultural factors that 
influence economic progress, such as 
rival ideas on competition, dissent, jus¬ 
tice, and optimism. Carlos Alberto 
Montaner, in his essay on “the culture 
and the behavior of elites in Latin 
America,” examines politicians, the 
military, businessmen, the clergy, and 
intellectuals. Whatever the problems of 
Latin America, the picture of Africa 
that emerges from Daniel Etounga- 
Manguelle’s essay is bleaker by orders 
of magnitude. 

So which is it? Is de Soto correct 
that institutions unlock the gate into 
development? Or is it culture? De Soto 
is surely right that simple changes in 
law have had a dramatic effect on eco¬ 
nomic behavior. On the other hand, at 
least some changes in culture are need¬ 
ed to propel political support for the 
institutional reforms de Soto calls for. 
Culture, not institutions, determines 
the success of a society. But new insti¬ 
tutions can change a culture for the 
better. These two truths, like these two 
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Scenes of Clerical Life 

The life of a seventeenth-century bishop makes an 
improbably good book. BY Russell Hittinger 


I n 1987 Craig Harline and Eddy 
Put discovered, in an archive in 
Belgium, the daybook of Mathias 
Hovius, Catholic primate of the 
Low Countries from 1596 to 1620. In 
an era of European history replete with 
great saints and scoundrels, scholars 
and polemicists, explorers and artists, 
there is no special reason anyone 
should remember Archbishop Hovius. 
Neither the Oxford Dictionary of the 
Christian Church nor 
the Catholic Encyclopedia 
deems him worthy of an 
entry. 

But as Harline and 
Put read Hovius’s day¬ 
book they began to see that the bish¬ 
op’s life, like a Brueghel painting, illu¬ 
minated an exotic, cluttered, and 
unfinished world of religion and poli¬ 
tics in the Netherlands, which was, in 
so many ways, the seedbed of moderni¬ 
ty for Catholics and Protestants alike. 
In reconstructing the story of Bishop 
Hovius, the authors have given us a 
book of actual history that reads like 
the very best historical fiction. Harline 
and Put’s A Bishop’s Life is the history 
book of the year—and perhaps simply 
the book of the year. 

Mathias Hovius was born in 1542 in 
the Spanish Netherlands (which in¬ 
cluded what is today Belgium, north¬ 
western France, and the southern part 
of Holland). Rich in commerce, 
schools, and the arts, the Netherlands 
as a whole had nineteen cities with 
more than ten thousand inhabitants 
(Britain at the time had four). Hovius’s 
town of Mechelen was at the geograph¬ 
ical center of the religious wars that 
had devastated the Low Countries, 
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dividing them into a Protestant repub¬ 
lic in the north and Catholic 
provinces, ruled by Spain, in the south. 
As a young man, Hovius had seen his 
city sacked by English, Dutch, and 
Spanish armies. A semblance of order 
was restored in 1598 when Philip II 
made his daughter Isabella and her 
cousin Albert the archduchess and 
archduke of the Catholic provinces. 

Restoration of political order, how¬ 
ever, did not solve the 
problem that con¬ 
sumed Hovius’s epis¬ 
copal career, which 
was reform of the 
Church. In twenty-six 
sessions, drawn out over eighteen 
years, the Council of Trent (1545-63) 
initiated quite detailed disciplinary 
reforms. Although that council is usu¬ 
ally described as creating Vatican cen¬ 
tralization, it in fact made the local 
bishops chiefly responsible for enforc¬ 
ing its decrees: Rome produced the 
paperwork, but the bishops had to 
accomplish the reform. And they had 
to do so in the face of a bewildering 
array of entrenched rights, customs, 
privileges, and overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tions having the pedigree of centuries. 
At issue for Hovius was not whether 
the Low Countries would yield to 
Rome, but whether the archdiocese of 
Mechelen would yield to its own 
bishop. 

By telling this tale from the bishop’s 
point of view, Harline and Put take us 
into the vicinity of the real story of the 
counter-reformation, which proves to 
have had less to do with theological 
doctrines and polemics than with 
reform of daily religious practices. 
Unlike Italy, Spain, and most of 
France, the Netherlands was a place 
where Catholicism had to compete 


with Protestant churches. Though 
Archbishop Hovius gave his episcopal 
blessing to the execution of Anna 
Utenhove (who in 1597 was buried 
alive in a field outside Brussels for 
refusing to recant her membership in 
an Anabaptist fellowship, the “Family 
of Love”), it was the last public execu¬ 
tion for heresy in the Netherlands. 
Hovius recognized that religious 
reform could no longer rely on this 
armature of the state. Catholicism 
would have to win by providing a bet¬ 
ter product in the religious market¬ 
place. 

A Bishop’s Tale is organized around 
sixteen dates, beginning in April 1580, 
when Hovius hid in a wooden 
wardrobe while the city of Mechelen 
was plundered by Calvinists, and end¬ 
ing in May 1620 with his death at the 
age of seventy-eight. Each chapter 
begins with a discrete event—usually a 
crisis—and then opens like the panels 
of a triptych, letting us see the circum¬ 
ambient life of the bishop in his 
diocese. 

A t the outset, the reader is made 
aware of the fantastic size and 
institutional complexity of the arch¬ 
diocese of Mechelen. Hovius was the 
shepherd of 450 parishes (400 of them 
rural), 13 chapters of secular clergy, 
with 11 rural deans, 75 convents and 
hospitals, 175 monastic foundations, 
and some 24 lay confraternities. Over 
the course of two decades as bishop, 
Hovius would ordain more than eight 
thousand priests, deacons, and sub¬ 
deacons. And all of this was to be gov¬ 
erned with an administrative staff 
smaller than that of a very small dio¬ 
cese in the United States today. There 
were no vacations, retirement plans, or 
rehab clinics for recalcitrant clergy. 
For the latter, the bishop often had to 
resort to locking clergy in bedrooms of 
his own residence. Nor was it clear 
which persons and institutions the 
bishop was entitled to govern. One 
hundred of his monasteries were 
“exempt,” meaning that they came 
either under Roman jurisdiction or 
under the patronage of the prince and 
of various noble families. More than 
half the convents were similarly 
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exempt. When he began his work, 
Hovius had authority to name pastors 
in only 67 of his 450 parishes. 

Even as we sympathize with the 
archbishop, who is thrown from crisis 
to crisis, we can just as well appreciate 
the splendid comedy of old-world 
Catholicism. The cast of characters 
and situations surpasses anything in 
Trollope’s ecclesiastical novels: clerical 
hens laying their eggs on the altar; 
sporting canons abandoning choir for 
a leisurely life of trout-fishing; Jesuits 
crossing diocesan boundaries to poach 
upon vocations; midwives raising still¬ 
born babies from the dead; parishes 
rebelling over tithes; vagrant mystics 
and exorcists edifying and fleecing the 
flock; and every manner of sexual mis¬ 
chief, decorously called “peasant 
games,” between priests and nuns. 

I n its twenty-fifth session, the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent decreed that bishops, 
“under pain of eternal malediction,” 
and princes, “under pain of excommu¬ 
nication,” must restore walls enclosing 
convents. Given the politics of the era, 
this was easier said than done. A single 
convent could come under four differ¬ 
ent jurisdictions: Rome, the crown, a 
mother-house in another country, and 
the bishop. In the diocese of Mechelen, 
nuns of the Abbey of Grand Bigard, a 
twelfth-century foundation, produced 
ancient papal seals certifying their 
exemption from the local ordinary, if 
not from the walls themselves. They 
made appeals to the apostolic nuncio 
in Brussels, appeals to Rome, and 
appeals to the archduke’s privy coun¬ 
cil. Only Hovius’s dogged persistence 
would win this one small increment of 
reform in a single nunnery. 

A Bishop’s Tale reminds us that the 
old religion shaped a culture that 
would not easily surrender its diverse 
customs and liberties—good or bad— 
to “modern” authority. Certainly not to 
Protestant authority; but, as the arch¬ 
bishop was reminded every day, not to 
episcopal authority either. This was a 
culture of incessant litigation. We are 
introduced, for example, to the apos¬ 
tolic protonotary Henri Costerius, 
expert on werewolves, relics, and eccle¬ 
siastical law. Eventually exposed as a 


fraud on all counts, he was sentenced 
to solitary confinement with no visi¬ 
tors “except his lawyer.” The authors 
were surprised to discover how the 
“hiring of lawyers was common among 
even rural folk of modest means.” 

In fact, everyone had rights. The 
crown had the right to nominate bish¬ 
ops, important abbots, and canonries, 
as well as the right to make decisions 
about the administration and disposi¬ 
tion of any church properties touched 
by its patronage. Canonries were the 
most entrenched, and often corrupt, 



power in the diocese. Trent decreed: 
“They shall... at all times wear a 
becoming dress, both in and out of 
church; shall abstain from unlawful 
hunting, hawking, dancing, taverns, 
and games; and be distinguished for 
such integrity of manners, as that they 
may with justice be called the senate of 
the Church.” 

Cathedral chapters, however, were 
not easily subdued. When the bishop 
tried to enforce the reforms, he fought 
“against tradition, against chestfulls of 
sprawling noble genealogies and papal 
bulls.” 

Priests, too, had rights—to tithes, to 
quartering their animals in church 
during certain seasons. Nobles often 
had rights to tithes, which they had 
purchased from priests or other eccle¬ 
siastics. Laity had customary rights to 
apportion tithes to crop, season, and a 
myriad of other special circumstances. 


Archbishop Hovius insisted that the 
secular arm enforce proper respect for 
the Sabbath and Holy Days. But the 
Sabbath decree of 1598 had to recog¬ 
nize rights of millers to work after five 
in the afternoon; rights of exemption 
for bakers when there are three feast 
days in a row; the right of butchers to 
make sausage after Vespers on feast 
days; not to mention various and 
sundry rights of glass makers, fishers, 
dance teachers, and anyone “fleeing 
from soldiers.” Church wardens and 
magistrates had rights. Scholasters 
who oversaw education had rights to 
supervise and approve all schools, and 
these often conflicted with extra-terri¬ 
torial rights enjoyed by religious 
orders such as the Jesuits. 

A rchbishop Hovius often had occa¬ 
sion to be reminded of his episco¬ 
pal motto, “Patience Conquers the 
Mighty.” He had to win over the dio¬ 
cese by what must have seemed frus- 
tratingly small increments of reform: 
installing semi-public confessionals 
(the private “reconciliation rooms” 
were a source of much mischief), erect¬ 
ing a new convent enclosure, or per¬ 
suading an abbey to cough up its 
income to support a seminary. Hovius 
did not hesitate to deploy his diocesan 
bailiffs or secular police in some cases, 
but these were used sparingly. 

Harline and Put conclude that “not 
even in the control of its pastors was 
the church of the Catholic Reforma¬ 
tion the monolith it was later imagined 
to be.” Though the Council of Trent 
had many characteristics of a “mod¬ 
ern” reform movement—above all, in 
its ambition to make practices conform 
to documents —A Bishop’s Life demon¬ 
strates that it was not, in fact, a revolu¬ 
tion. Reform for Hovius never meant 
destroying the religious culture. 

That kind of radical revolution 
wouldn’t come until two centuries lat¬ 
er, when, in 1789, the French revolu¬ 
tionary armies swept into the Low 
Lands and sacked the town of Meche¬ 
len once again. That is also when the 
chest containing the heart of Mathias 
Hovius finally disappeared from the 
cathedral of Mechelen—along with the 
rich world in which he had lived. ♦ 
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Valley of the Dahls 

The misanthropic stories of Roald the Rotten. 

by Brian Murray 


R oald Dahl was, by his own 
admission, a slow and 
finicky writer who went dai¬ 
ly to his desk only to pro¬ 
duce two or three stories per year. A 
large man, loquacious and gruff, he 
nonetheless favored tight and very tidy 
prose. He liked to “cut and crystallize” 
each piece, as he once wrote, until it 
could be cut and crystallized no more. 

Such persistence paid off. Dahl’s lit¬ 
erary career, although 
somewhat slow in start¬ 
ing, prospered for forty 
years. From the early 
1950s to the 1970s, 

Dahl’s macabre and 
blackly comic short sto¬ 
ries appeared regularly 
in leading magazines 
and in such collections 
as Someone Like You 
(1954) and Kiss Kiss 
(1959). And, starting in 
the 1960s, Dahl found increasing fame 
as a children’s author with such titles 
as James and the Giant Peach (1961), 
Charlie and the Chocolate Factory (1964), 
Fantastic Mr. Fox (1970), The Twits 
(1980), and Roald Dahl’s Revolting 
Rhymes (1982). Late in life, Dahl liked 
to describe himself as a modern day 
pied piper who could “knock at the 
door of any house where there was a 
child” and be duly accorded a warm 
welcome and a cup of tea. 

This was no idle boast. At the time 
of his death, in 1990, Dahl was easily 
the world’s most successful children’s 
author. Ten years later, Dahl’s books 
continue to sell by the millions, and— 
in Britain, certainly—still tend to fin¬ 
ish first whenever pollsters ask kids 
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and adolescents to list their favorite 
books. Last March the British press 
widely reported that a “World Books 
Day” survey had named Dahl “the 
nation’s all-time favorite author.” Dahl 
bested not only Austen and Dickens, 
but J.K. Rowling, the creator of Harry 
Potter, who took second place. 

Thus, although Dahl is gone, the 
Dahl Industry rolls on. The 1990s 
brought inventive film adaptations of 
James and the Giant 
Peach and Matilda. 
And “new” books by 
Dahl continue to 
appear. Two of these. 
The Umbrella Man and 
Skin, collect many of 
Dahl’s earliest—and 
best-known—short 
stories and aim them 
at a fresh generation 
of adolescent readers; 
Skin, indeed, adver¬ 
tises itself “as an introduction for 
teenagers to the adult writings of one 
of the greatest storytellers ever.” A 
third, The Mildenhall Treasure, first ran 
as a feature story forty-five years ago in 
the Saturday Evening Post. The Milden¬ 
hall Treasure tells the tale of Gordon 
Butcher, a Suffolk farmer who—while 
plowing a field—unearths a vast cache 
of Roman silver, “the greatest treasure 
ever found in the British Isles.” Butch¬ 
er, a simple man, earns nothing from 
his discovery, now housed in the 
British Museum. (This new edition 
exists mostly to show off Ralph Stead¬ 
man’s illustrations.) 

During the 1940s, moving awk¬ 
wardly between fiction and journalism, 
Dahl focused mainly on his experi¬ 
ences as a Royal Air Force pilot during 
the Second World War. Dahl had 
found himself in several dog fights and 


was seriously injured when he crash- 
landed his aircraft in the Libyan 
desert. He suffered spinal injuries, a 
smashed hip, and a fractured skull. He 
would later suggest, half-jokingly, that 
his urge to write had in fact been acti¬ 
vated by his wartime smash-up and its 
accompanying blow to the head. For 
until then he displayed no literary or 
intellectual ambitions. Roald Dahl 
hailed from sturdy, successful Scandi¬ 
navian stock. His father was a Norwe¬ 
gian shipbroker who immigrated to 
Wales. Harald Dahl died of pneumonia 
in 1920 when Roald (the sole boy 
among several children) was only 
three. But his estate was large enough 
to keep his widow and family afloat. 
Dahl’s mother, Sofie, eventually 
moved the family to Bexley, an affluent 
London suburb. 

A t thirteen, Dahl entered Repton, a 
public school in Derbyshire. In 
his memoir Boy (1984), Dahl depicts 
Repton as a gruesome institution 
where younger students were routinely 
terrorized by their older classmates 
and lived in daily fear of the headmas¬ 
ter’s cane. Boy drew protests from oth¬ 
er Repton alumni, who insisted that 
Dahl had blackened the school’s 
atmosphere and wildly overplayed the 
fervor of its disciplinary methods. To 
be sure Boy, like Dahl’s other autobio¬ 
graphical writings, offers a brisk mix of 
fact, fiction, and comic exaggeration. 
Still, it’s obvious that Dahl, like 
George Orwell, based his pessimistic 
assessment of human nature at least 
partly on searingly bad experiences in 
an English boarding school. Dahl’s 
stories repeatedly depict psychological 
brutality breaking out in seemingly 
civilized surroundings. And whether 
writing for children or adults, Dahl 
frequently conveys the sense that 
human life amounts to little more than 
an endless scrap for domination. 

Think of the fabulously harrowing 
aunts in James and the Giant Peach. Or 
consider “Galloping Foxley,” included 
in Skin. The story’s narrator, a grown 
man, can’t forget the demeaning tor¬ 
ment that Foxley, his more powerful 
schoolmate, delighted in doling out. 
The narrator tended Foxley’s shoes, 


Skin and Other Stories 

by Roald Dahl 
Viking, 144 pp., $15.99 

The Umbrella Man and 
Other Stories 

by Roald Dahl 
Viking, 288 pp., $16.99 

The Mildenhall Treasure 

by Roald Dahl 
Knop£ 80 pp., $22.95 
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“rubbing the leather with a bone for 
fifteen minutes each day to make it 
shine.” He was effectively Foxley’s 
slave, and recalls the older boy “smash¬ 
ing away at me with his long, thin, 
white stick, slowly, scientifically, skill¬ 
fully, legally, and with apparent relish, 
and I would bleed.” 

A fter leaving Repton, Dahl found 
enjoyable work as a representative 
for Shell Oil in what is now Tanzania. 
After enlisting in the RAF, Dahl saw 
serious action in northern Africa and 
the Mediterranean; in 1942, following 
his war injuries, he was sent to serve as 
assistant air attache in Washington. In 
his 1994 biography, Roald Dahl , Jere¬ 
my Treglown notes that Dahl quickly 
proved popular in Washington, for 
“six-foot-six inch, handsome, articu¬ 
late, battle-hardened heroes were rare 
at that time in the United States, 
which had only recently entered the 
war.” He dined with the Roosevelts 
and played poker with Harry Truman. 

In the early 1950s Dahl moved to 
New York, where his social circle grew 
to encompass writers, actors, and 
entertainers, among them Patricia 
Neal, whose film credits already 
included co-starring roles with John 
Wayne and Gary Cooper. Dahl and 
Neal were married in 1953, just before 



Roald Dahl in 1971 


Dahl’s Someone Like You appeared to 
much critical and popular success. 
Most of the stories Dahl published 
throughout the 1950s were, as critics 
noted, like very clever jokes. They 
often relied on readily recognizable 
comic types: dotty eggheads, straying 
husbands, and bossy wives. But they 
also featured stark conflict, shock end¬ 
ings, and the sheer pleasure of taut sus¬ 
pense. Not surprisingly, several of 
Dahl’s early stories were adapted for 
the popular television series Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents. 

One of these, “Lamb to the Slaugh¬ 
ter,” appears in Skin. In this piece a 
jilted wife abruptly clubs her husband 
to death with a frozen leg of lamb and 
then conceals the evidence in a partic¬ 
ularly inspired way. In fact, “Lamb to 
the Slaughter” features what crime 
writer Julian Symons once described 
as “the literally perfect disposal of a 
murder weapon.” 

Dahl’s first stories announce his 
belief that (as he told one interviewer) 
“people have far fewer nice characteris¬ 
tics than nasty ones ... and they pre¬ 
tend to have far fewer nasty than nice 
ones.” In “My Lady Love, My Dove,” 
a snobbish woman plants a micro¬ 
phone in the bedroom of her house- 
guest and makes no apologies for her 
snooping. “I’m a nasty person,” she 



asserts. In “Nunc Dimittis,” a pre¬ 
sumably refined and cultured man, 
convinced that he’s been insulted, 
seeks to humiliate his enemy in public, 
for “killing,” he decides, “was too good 
for this woman.” Thus, at a very prop¬ 
er dinner party, he displays a full- 
length portrait of his foe sporting 
nothing but her girdle and a brassiere 
“as skillfully and scientifically rigged 
as the supporting cables of a suspen¬ 
sion bridge.” 

he Umbrella Man reprints several 
of Dahl’s best stories from the 
1950s. In “The Landlady,” a naive 
lodger enters a boarding house run by 
a cordial matron who also happens to 
be a skilled taxidermist, and who—the 
story implies—enjoys nothing more 
than stuffing select patrons after serv¬ 
ing them poisoned tea. In “The Man 
From the South,” a mysterious, white- 
suited man makes a bizarre bet with a 
young American sailor. The man 
wagers that the sailor’s cigarette lighter 
will not ignite ten times in a row. He 
puts up his Cadillac—and demands 
the reluctant sailor’s little finger in 
return. 

Both stories, deftly paced and neatly 
closed, show once again Dahl’s interest 
in exposing casual evil lurking beneath 
a fagade of innocence—as well the per- 
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version and greed he found so persis¬ 
tently at work in human nature. 

During the 1960s, Dahl’s success, 
and Neal’s, allowed them to fill a ram¬ 
bling old house in Buckinghamshire— 
“Gipsy House” as it was famously 
called—with antiques, paintings, and 
an impressive collection of fine wine. 
But the decade also brought trauma 
and hardship. In 1960, the Dahls’ four- 
month-old son, Theo, was struck in his 
pram by a speeding cab. Suffering 
severe head injuries, the infant devel¬ 
oped hydrocephalus and required a 
valve implantation to drain fluid from 
his brain. The child endured several 
operations, as well as discomfort 
caused by the valve itself. 

With the help of an airplane model¬ 
er, Stanley Wade, and a neurosurgeon, 
Kenneth Till, Dahl developed a better 
shunt for relieving symptoms pro¬ 
duced by “water on the brain.” The 
Wade-Dahl-Till valve remains in wide 
use, and in later years Dahl often 
called it his most satisfying accom¬ 
plishment. 

I n 1962 the Dahls’ eldest child, sev- 
en-year-old Olivia, died from 
measles. Two years later, Patricia Neal 
suffered several strokes that left her 
severely impaired, without her memo¬ 
ry, and unable to speak or write. Dahl 
devoted great energy to his wife’s 
recovery, as Barry Farrell’s bestselling 
Pat and Roald (1969) revealed. Dahl 
developed a series of highly demand¬ 
ing therapeutic programs that gradual¬ 
ly allowed Neal to resume her acting 
career. 

At this stage Dahl showed his own 
growing interest in television and film. 
He contributed to the screenplay of the 
James Bond thriller You Only Live 
Twice (1967). He tried unsuccessfully 
to adapt Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World for the screen. He also con¬ 
tributed largely unused material to 
Chitty Chitty Bang Bang (1968), a hit 
based on the children’s book by Bond’s 
creator Ian Fleming, one of the few 
writers Dahl openly admired. Dahl’s 
attempts at scriptwriting stemmed 
directly from the fact that he now 
found fiction to be both difficult and 
unprofitable. 


A certain creative flagging is already 
evident in his stories from the late 
1950s. Dahl’s characters are less 
sharply drawn; some of his narratives 
lack snap. In “Royal Jelly,” for exam¬ 
ple, an obsessed beekeeper feeds his 
infant daughter great gobs of a gooey, 
super-nutritious substance he culls 
from backyard hives, and—rather too 
predictably—transforms her into a 
weird creature as insect-like as himself. 
In “Pig,” a young man reared as a vege¬ 
tarian takes a tour of a meat packing 
plant where he ends up shackled and 
skinned along with other unsuspecting 
beasts. The story’s point isn’t clear. Is 
Dahl ridiculing the naivete of vegetari¬ 
anism or aiming to make steak-eaters 
queasy? In any event, the story is 
marked by an unsettling sadistic glee. 

In Dahl’s world, only children mer¬ 
it much sympathy. The adult can be 
clever, but he’s also envious, self- 
deluding, and dangerous—especially 
when his ego is bruised. This is partic¬ 
ularly clear in “The Last Act,” one of 
four stories about sex that first 
appeared in Playboy. It centers on 
Anna, a lonely widow who, while on a 
business trip in Dallas, arranges to 
meet Conrad, an old flame. Anna 
wants to reminisce; Conrad wants 
revenge. He’s still outraged that Anna 
dropped him some thirty years before, 
so he gets her drunk and lures her to 
bed—not for romance but ruthless 
humiliation. He tortures her with 
taunts meant to shake her already 
unsteady psychological state. “The 
Last Act” is far from amusing, for one 
gets the sense that Dahl is, at least to 
some degree, cheering Conrad on. 

Dahl and Patricia Neal divorced in 
1983, prompting wide attention in the 
British press. Dahl remarried, but his 
later years were severely strained by ill¬ 
nesses, including the leukemia that 
killed him at the age of seventy-four. 
Dahl’s personal difficulties did little to 
temper his already rough and volatile 
personality. During the early 1980s, for 
example, he expressed anti-Semitic 
sentiments in a review attacking Israeli 
military policy in Lebanon. The arti¬ 
cle—followed by Dahl’s vague apolo¬ 
gies—sparked a brief controversy in 
Britain, where, thanks to his children’s 


books and years of positive publicity, 
Dahl was widely regarded with affec¬ 
tion. Many readers knew him only as 
an eccentric but disciplined craftsman. 
But Dahl had long liked to shock, and 
many of his enemies—and friends— 
knew well the nasty side of a man they 
sometimes called “Roald the Rotten.” 

I n a perceptive review, the British 
writer Claire Tomalin noted that 
Dahl’s children’s books are “funny and 
ingenious,” and young readers are 
bound to respond to “the sheer brio” of 
their narratives. But these works also 
show a “binary view of the universe,” 
where “things and people are either 
wholly good or bad” or “delicious or 
disgusting.” And this view is even 
more apparent in his writings for 
adults—which means that the recent 
trend of marketing Dahl’s “adult” 
works to younger readers in such col¬ 
lections as Skin and The Umbrella Man 
makes sense, for he remained, even in 
his seventies, something of an adoles¬ 
cent himself. 

Still, the idea does give one pause, 
and prompts the consideration of other 
possibilities— Ambrose Bierce for Boys 
and Girls, perhaps. But then, we do live 
in coarse and cynical times, as every 
kid already knows, and next to South 
Park, say, or the rap star Eminem’s lat¬ 
est CD, Roald the Rotten looks posi¬ 
tively tame. ♦ 
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is being shuttered, ... parent company Hachette 
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like Edward R. Murrow and Wal¬ 
ter Cronkite before them. Its 
demise leaves the public dis¬ 
course cheapened, and Washing¬ 
ton a poorer, crasser, less civil 
place. 

But “Runway Models: How 
They Vote” was not the only way 
George magazine brought sub¬ 
stance back into American poli¬ 
tics. Jennifer Aniston’s article 
“Why I’m in favor of phasing in a 
short-term depreciation allow¬ 
ance for capital goods owned by 
EITC schedule 4 recipients and 
their dependents,” accompanied 
by a tasteful 48-page photo 
spread, brought new ideas (never 
welcome in the musty corridors 
of power) to a jaded Washington. 

With voter participation at an 
all-time low, George showed that 
only a thin line separates politics 
from pressing cultural concerns 
of the “real voter,” not just in 
“Elvis, Hitler in Gay Bar Sex 
Romp,” but also in such other 
articles as “Ultra Slim-fast Buy¬ 


ers: How They Vote.” George 
hired diligent journalists willing 
to dig deeper, as in its three-part 
series, “Cool Fashions of the 
Columbine Shooting Victims.” 

George brought Americans into 
the backroom world of power pol¬ 
itics, revealing Ben Nighthorse 
Campbell’s ostrich-skin cowboy- 
boot collection to be not as good 
as Phil Gramm’s, and exposing— 
underneath the outward comi¬ 
ty—a deep rift between California 
senators Barbara Boxer and 
Dianne Feinstein over the Won- 
derbra. “House Pets of the Senate 
Finance Committee” revealed a 
previously unsuspected source of 
influence on legislation. 

After “Gary Hart: The Haggar 
Slacks Years” and “Viagra Users: 
How They Vote,” the magazine 
moved from strength to strength, 
providing a fresh perspective on 
national missile defense through 
an interview with Keyshawn 
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